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Ovaro-Hysterectomy of the Puppy 


By J. P. FOSTER, M. S., M. D. V., 
Division of Experimental Surgery, Mayo Clinic, Rochester, Minn. 


OR several years I have been at- 

tempting to perfect a procedure of 

ovaro-hysterectomy in the young 
female dog without inserting the finger 
through the laparotomy incision, and 
in which the uterus could be brought 
outside the abdominal cavity through a 
very small_incision by means of some 
sort of instrumentation. 

The operation should be limited to 
puppies from one to four months of 
age, as anatomical changes such as 
growth in the diameter and length of the 
structures involved, with relative short- 
ening of their attachments, as well as 
certain changes in their relative posi- 
tions within the abdominal cavity, ren- 
der the operation impossible in the ma- 
ture animal. 

It is assumed that all precautions as 
regards asepsis will be carried out in 
performing this operation, and as this 
is merely a description of the mechan- 
ical procedures involved, I shall dis- 
pense with pre-operative details. In 
following the different steps in the op- 
eration it will be noted that no struct- 
ure to be replaced within ‘the abdominal 
cavity is touched by the fingers, which 
fact should reduce the dangers of infec- 
tion to a minimum. 

This operation should not be carried 
out except under ether anesthesia, as 
the animal must be relaxed as well as 
unconscious. The animal should not 
be confined as usually is done by attach- 


ing cords to each leg, and then stretch- 
ing until the abdominal muscles, vagina, 
uterus, horns, and tubes are as taut as so 
many “fiddle strings.” Relaxation is the 
sine qua non of the operation. After 
the animal has reached the proper stage 
of anesthesia, she should be placed on 
her back unfettered in an ordinary op- 
erating trough, so that she will lie ex- 
actly in the position of dorsal decubitus. 
The sloping sides of the trough materi- 
ally assist in maintaining this position, 
which, by the way, is absolutely neces- 
sary if one is successfully to locate the 
incision precisely in the median line. 
The exact location of the incision 
should now be determined. An ordinary 
human uterine sound, the distal two 
inches of which has been bent to resem- 
ble the shape of a “sled runner,” is 
passed into the vagina until it contacts 
the cervix, exerting just enough for- 
ward pressure on the sound to “take up © 
the slack” in the vagina (Fig. 1).’ The 
handle of the sound acting as a lever of 
the first class is then depressed, the su- 
perior commissure of the vulva being 
used as a fulcrum. This brings the floor 
of the vagina just posterior to the intra- 
vaginal part of the cervix in contact with 
the abdominal wall, and produces an 
elevation -é€asily felt, and more or less 
apparent (Figs. 1 and 2). This ts the 
place for the inctston. The sound is then 
removed, and holding a narrow-bladed 
scalpel as one would hold a pen, an in- 
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Fig. 1. Diagr=matic sagittal section of parts, showing 
how point of incision is determined. 


cision three-eighths of an inch in length 
is made with the point of the knife held 
at right angles to the skin, and extending 
down through the skin and muscle to the 
peritoneum. At this time the scalpel 
with its cutting edge uppermost—to 
avoid possible injury to the bladder— 
is held in such a manner that while its 
point is directed forward, it is in contact 
with the peritoneum, and the end of its 
handle is raised about two inches from 
the abdominal wall in the median line 
posterior to the incision. This gives the 
scalpel a forward, and slightly down- 
ward direction with the back of the blade 
toward the bladder (Fig. 3). It is now 
cautiously pushed through the perito- 
neum, and a grooved director slipped 
along the side of the blade into the peri- 
toneal cavity. This is a very important 
point to remember because unless the 
director, or some similar instrument, is 
inserted before the knife is withdrawn, 
the chances are that the incision through 
the peritoneum will be “lost.” With the 
director in the abdominal incision, the 
opening in the peritoneum may be slight- 
ly enlarged so that it corresponds to 
the length of the skin and muscle in- 





cision. While this opening is being made 
the sound always should be removed 
from the vagina, and in no event should 
an attempt be made to cut down onto the 
elevation already mentioned (Figs. 1 
and 2). 


Spring Dilator Inserted 


After the incision is completed, the 
spring dilator should be inserted. The 
jaws are first placed so that the incision 
is stretched longitudinally. The dilator 
is then carefully swung around until its 
pressure is exerted laterally (Fig.4). 
The opening into the peritoneal cavity 
must be clear, clean-cut, and unobstruct- 
ed by omentum. The sound is now in- 
troduced into the vagina for the second 
time, and that part of the vagina al- 
ready described as surrounding the cer- 
vix is carefully pushed up through the 
dilated incision by the proper manipula- 
tion of the sound, and grasped by for- 
ceps just below, and in front of the part 
covering the rounded end of the instru- 
ment. Should omentum persist in cov- 


ering the end of the sound when pushed 
up through the incision, the parts must 
be returned to the abdominal cavity and 
another trial—or even several trials— 








Elevation on abdominal wall due to pressure 
exerted by curved sound in vagina. 


Fig. 2. 
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Fig. 3. Method of entering peritoneal cavity. (Diagrammatic.) 


made until the clean uncovered struct- 
ure is brought up through the opening. 
Attempts to grasp the region covering 
the cervix by forceps, through .a fold of 
omentum are almost sure to prove dis- 
astrous, and are likely to terminatein 
rupture of the vaginal wall, and conse- 
quent protrusion of the sound. When the 
forceps are properly adjusted as shown 
in Figure 4, both the sound and the di- 
lator are removed, and gentle traction on 
the forceps brings into view the remark- 
ably short body of the uterus as far for- 











Fig. 4. Incision dilated laterally, with vagina pushed 
through, and region covering cervix grasped by forceps. 


ward as its bifurcation. One of the 
horns is grasped between the thumb and 
forefinger, and by steady traction the 
ovary is brought outside of the abdom- 
inal cavity, and secured as shown in Fig- 
ure 5. Occasionally, difficulty may be 
experienced in securing the ovaries—es- 
pecially the right one. In this event an 
assistant should raise the hind parts of 
the animal by placing the hand under 
the hips, at the same time pushing for- 
ward, thereby flexing the vertebral col- 
umn, and further relaxing the structures 
involved. A ligature may be placed back 


a 





Fig. 5. Ovary drawn out through incision and held by 
forceps immediately behind it. 
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Fig. 6. Body of uterus, horns, tubes and ovaries 
lying on abdominal wall with Ferguson angiotribe 
placed on uterus just posterior to bifurcation. 
of the forceps (Fig. 5) or, if ligation is 
unnecessary, it is a very good plan to 
adjust another pair of forceps either 
above or below the first pair, and by 














Fig. 10. Wound forty-eight hours after operation. 
Suture was removed eighteen hours after operation. 
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carefully rotating and twisting the up- 
permost pair, rupture the tissues. The 
other ovary is removed in a like man- 
ner, and a curved Ferguson angiotribe 
applied to the body of the uterus just 
in front of the cervix (Fig. 6). Again, 
as in the case of the ovarian attach- 
ments, ligation may be done at this point, 
or the uterus may be grasped with for- 
ceps close up against the concave side of 
the. Ferguson, and removed by torsion. 











The uterine stump is released from the 






























(At top) 
(Center) Method 


Method of placing suture (Left 
of placing suture 
(At. bottom) Incision closed by 


Fig. 7. 
side). Fig. 8. 
(Right side). 
one suture. 


Fig. 9. 


Ferguson, and allowed to slip back into 
the abdominal cavity. 

Before starting to place the suture, 
the spring dilator is again adjusted in the 
incision so that the jaws will stretch it 
longitudinally (Figs:-% and 8). This is 
done so that the skin, muscle, and peri- 
toneal incisions will be in exactly the 
same vertical plane, thereby making it 
possible to place the suture equidistant 
from the wound commissures in all three 
layers. The method of placing the su- 
ture is shown in Figures 7 and 8. 











The suture should be removed in from 
eighteen to twenty-four hours. If it has 
been too tight, thereby causing inversion 
of the margins of the wound which pre- 
vent apposition of the edges, the skin 
incision may “gape” slightly after the 
removal of the suture. This is of no 
consequence, as the skin wound will heal 
readily by granulation and no apprehen- 
sion need be felt in regard to the deeper 
layers. If the tension of the suture has 
been just right, and the margins of the 
wound have been in apposition from the 
time the suture was placed until its re- 
moval at the expiration of from eighteen 
to twenty-four hours, it will be found 
that adhesion of the margin of the wound 
is well advanced, and unless the wound 
becomes infected, there will be very lit- 


tle evidence after a few days to show 


that an operation has been performed 
(Fig. 10). 

In about 150 cases operated on in this 
manner, I ruptured the horn in attempt- 
ing to draw the right ovary outside of 
the abdominal cavity in three cases, and 
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the sound was pushed through the vaginal 
wall in four cases. 

The advantages claimed for this opera- 
tion are: (1) the age at which it can be 
performed—insuring a minimum of 
shock, (2) the small amount of cutting, 
and handling of tissues, (3) keeping fin- 
gers out of the abdominal cavity, (4) 
only one stitch which may be removed 
in from eighteen to twenty-four hours— 
before stitch irritation begins, (5) a re- 
markably pleasing operation to the 
client, therefore, one that will gain pres- 
tige for the surgeon. 

In conclusion T wish to state that in 
working out the details of this procedure, 
I am indebted to several friends who have 
furnished me with operative material. 
To Dr. A. L. Murch, of Bangor, Me., 
who not only permitted me to take ad- 
vantage of his extensive practice. in ca- 
nine surgery while working out the tech- 
nic of this operation, but who in addition 
gave me valuable advice from time to 
time, I am specially grateful. 


Common Diseases of Swine” 


By H. A. GREER, Danville, IIl., 
President, Illinois Veterinary. Medical Association 


“HE treatment and prophylaxis of 
diseases of swine are occupying 
today, a very prominent place in 

the practice of most general practitioners 
of veterinary medicine. In this, it seems 
to me the profession is both successfully 
and fortunately keeping pace with the 
advancement of world economics which 
more and more is coming to measure the 
worth of the man, the profession, or 
the nation by the service which the in- 
dividual is able to render to others. 

As the development of other forms of 
motive power has rendered the horse of 
less importance to society, the rapid in- 
crease in the population of the country 


has placed a greater value upon the meat- 


producing class of domestic animals, 
and as a result, all agencies that are con- 
cerned in the development and conser- 
vation of these forms of animal life have 





Presented at the Thirty-Fifth Annual Meeting of 
the Illinois spend Medical Association, Chicago, 
December, 1917. 


increased proportionately in demand and 
value. 

I am very strongly of the opinion that 
the veterinarian of the not-distant future 
will be less a therapeutist, less a diag- 
nostician, and more a sanitarian and an 
advisor of his clients, and that prophy- 
lactic measures will largely replace the 
therapeutic measures of today. 

Because of the high value of swine 
as producers of food, the veterinarian 
finds a constantly increasing call for his 
services-in the realm of swine diseases. 

Beginning with the work of Salmon 
in the year 1885, systematic investiga- 
tion of the diseases of swine has con- 
tinued down to the present. The discov- 
eries of De Schweinitz, Boxmeyer, Dor- 
set, Niles, McBryde and many other in- 
vestigators are too well known to need 
more than mention. It is well, however, 
to remember that it is our own profes- 
sion, largely, that has led the way to 
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the accomplishments that we are able 
to record today in the control and pre- 
vention of these diseases. 

I trust you will pardon the digression, 
if I suggest that, as the profession 
has brought into being the methods 
by which these things are being 
accomplished, it is and should be the 
duty and the privilege of the profession 
to apply them; and it is my earnest con- 
viction that the greatest duty now before 
us as veterinarians, is to apply our scien- 
tific training and* knowledge to these 
problems so carefully and successfully 
that within a few years there will be 
no question as to who shall apply to 
domestic animals of any class, the 
prophylactic agents now known or that 
may be discovered. 

The administration of the serum treat- 
ment by the laity is an evil that is not 
only bringing discredit to one of the 
most valuable prophylactic agents we 
possess, but it is causing difficulty in our 
efforts to control and eradicate the 
disease. 

More Careful Technic Necessary 

Unfortunately, veterinarians are part- 
ly to blame for the conditions that exist 
in the field today, and it is the duty of 
professional men, just as it is for the 
best interests of the swine industry, that 
we should use every honorable means to 
overcome it. To this end, the profes- 
sional man must apply every scientific 
means at his command to his methods 
of administration. Certainly there can 
be no criticism of the swine owner for 
taking the treatment into his own hands, 
if he learns by experience that he can 
get no better and no more careful work 
from the veterinarian than he can him- 
self perform. The practitioner who is 
criticized by his clients for failure to 
observe a more careful technic is 
rightly criticized. If he does not ster- 
ilize his instruments properly, if he per- 
mits any chance for contamination of 
his serum or virus, if he fails to disin- 
fect his shoes when leaving infected 
premises, if he does not carefully observe 
the individual conditions of the hogs he 
treats, at least by taking temperatures, if 
he does not thoroughly instruct his client 
in the care and dietetics of his patients,. 
he is rendering no better service than 











his client can himself supply, and he need 
not be surprised if the use of the treat- 
ment by the laity in his territory in- 
creases rather than decreases. 

Furthermore, there is the danger that 
we may discredit the profession and the 
products we are using by making unin- 
telligent and unprofessional application 
of those products. Our indication for 
serum therapy may become so _indis- 
criminate and constant that we may be- 
come almost empirical, and not until we 
are able to make clearer and more defi- 
nite diagnoses will we be able to control 
all the conditions we are called upon to 
combat. 

I have thus intentionally led up to the 
real purpose of this paper: a considera- 
tion of the differential diagnose of some 
of the more common diseases of swine. 

Points in Differential Diagnosis 

Even the layman is often able to recog- 
nize acute hog cholera by the usual phys- 
ical symptoms, and the commoner post- 
mortem findings. Many hog-raisers are 
familiar with the fact that petechiated 
kidneys, spleen and bladder are diag- 
nostic of the disease. But in many in- 
stances a more obscure diagnosis is met 
with, and even the best trained diagnosti- 
cian may be puzzled at times to deter- 
mine the truth. Lacking the advantage 
of microscopic and laboratory tests, be- 
cause the causative agent is ultra-micro- 
scopic, we must learn to exhaust every 
pathognomonic test before announcing 
our diagnosis. Sometimes an examina- 
tion of the laryngeal region will reveal 
the lesions of acute cholera, when they 
are lacking elsewhere. A thorough ex- 
amination of all glandular Structures may 
sometimes reveal the object of our 
search when the grosser organs are ap- 
parently unmarked. We are sometimes 
content with an autopsy of but one ani- 
mal in a herd, when a second or even a 
third may be needed to conclusively 
establish the diagnosis. 

It is not my purpose to discuss more 
extensively the diagnosis of acute 
cholera in swine, but to briefly consider 
some diseases which may be confused 
with cholera, and whose presence may 
explain, in some measure, unsatisfactory 
results from the use of the serum treat- 
ment. It is necessary to discuss these 
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diseases under two aspects: first, as 
existing independently of cholera, but 
having in their presence the possibility 
of being mistaken for cholera; second, 
as being present as a complication of 
cholera. 

Under the first, one ailment of ap- 
parently increasing importance is necro- 
bacillosis. It is, of course understood 
that infections of the bacillus necropho- 
rus assume several different forms, some 
of them being readily recognized and 
more common than others. 

In the form of necrotic rhinitis, the 
disease is readily recognized from the 
definite external swelling of the affected 
parts and the sneezing, or as it is com- 
monly termed “sniffles,” which the in- 
fection produces. This form of the 
disease is of course easily differentiated 
from cholera, and will not be further 
considered here. 

Necrotic stomatitis, probably the most 
common form of necrobacillosis is, like 
the nasal form, distinguishable by easily 
recognized external appearances and is 
invariably confined to young animals. 

In some of its internal manifestations, 
necrobacillosis is much more likely to be 
confused with hog cholera. Necrotic 
enteritis is the form in which we find 
the chief difficulty of differentiation. 
The visible symptoms of the two diseases 
may appear to be quite similar. The un- 
trained observer undoubtedly would pro- 
nounce a typical case of necrotic enteri- 
tis to be cholera. 

More careful observation of the clin- 
ical picture presented, however, will lead 
at least to further study of the condition, 
and to a very careful postmortem exami- 
nation. 

Briefly summed up, the differential 
diagnosis may be given as follows: 

Upon autopsy, necrobacillosis and 
acute cholera should be clearly differen- 


Hog-Cholera 
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tiated. Absence of the characteristic 
hemorrhagic and petechial lesions, to be 
proven, of course, by exhaustive search, 
and if necessary, by additional autopsies, 
should eliminate acute cholera from con- 
sideration. 

More confusion may occur in differen- 
tiating necrotic enteritis from the chronic 
manifestations of cholera. In this the 
operator must bear clearly in mind the 
appearance of the rounded, crater-like, 
so-called button ulcers, which are pro- 
duced by the bacillus cholerae suis, re- 
membering that in both, the lesions are 
usually located near the ileocecal orifice, 
but that in advanced cases of necrotic 
enteritis the mucosa of the small intes- 
tine may be involved also. Observation 
of the exterior of the intestine affected 
by necrotic enteritis, reveals circum- 
scribed areas of varying size with the 
intestinal wall markedly © thickened. 
Upon incision of the thickened area, 
white or yellowish necrotic patches, more 
or less elongated or possibly continuous 
and containing a mealy or cheese-like 
exudate, are found, and sloughing of the 
membrane often is present. In advanced 
cases the entire membrane may be easily 
scraped away for some distance and 
some cases are. recorded in which the 
intestine has sloughed through, the in- 
testinal contents being found in the ab- 
dominal cavity. A disagreeably pungent 
odor is usually a characteristic of the 
lesions of necrobacillosis. 

Hepatic necrosis and splenic necrosis 
are rarer forms of the work of the bacil- 
lus necrophorus, but for them as well, 
the practitioner should be on guard. 

Finally, differentiation may. be made 
positive by microscopic examination. 
The bacillus necrophorus stains readily 
with most of the anilines, but does not 
respond to Gram’s stain. It is rod- 
shaped, appearing usually as elongated 


Necrotic enteritis 








1, Susceptibility All ages Young stock—up to about 80 pounds in weight. 
2. Temperature .....:............Usually very high...................... mage ce as a rule, often subnormal. Occasionally a 
slight rise. 
3. Appearance .................-- May be fat, but gaunt.............. Uinthrifty and emaciated. 
| REET eres Bee. aS aereen Pale and scurfy. f ; 
5. Appetite Off feed May be somewhat impaired but usually remains good. 
6. Bowel  .....-...c-cscecsseeses Alternate constipation and : Aga 
diarrhea Usually diarrhea is characteristic of the early devel- 
opment of the disease. 5 
Fa: MMAR kas piieietobinigemtanigls Weak and staggering................ Animals may show weakness but are fairly active. 
i8. Vaccination .................: Protects, or reduces mortality.. Increases mortality. | 
9. Medicinal treatment...... Valueless Will yield to medication. f 
10. Course of disease..........Rapidly fatal Develops slowly, often becomes chronic. Less fatal 





: 3 than: cholera. bey ce : 
. Transmission of Blood..Produces infection..................... ..Blood does not transmit infection. 
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threads, non-motile and non-spore-bear- 
ing. 

Other swine diseases which offer the 
practitioner some hazardous pitfalls are 
the various pulmonary affections. 

When shall our diagnosis be pneu- 
monia—catarrhal, croupous, or purulent 
—and when, the pulmonary type of hog 
cholera, or as it formerly was termed, 
“swine plague”? 

There can be no question that the 
term “pneumonia” has been greatly 
abused in its connection with outbreaks 
of cholera, and particularly in trouble 
following vaccination. It is undoubt- 
edly true that at times some of the less 
reliable producers of anti-hog-cholera 
serum have found a convenient hiding 
place behind a diagnosis of pneumonia. 
That very many of such cases are really 
manifestations of cholera is, I think, 
well established. FE. Wallis, Hoare’ 
says on this point: “Experience on this 
point goes to show that this so-called 
swine plague does not exist as an inde- 
pendent disease. It appears to be met 
with only in association with swine 
fever. It often happens in 


this country that at the beginning of an 
outbreak of swine fever, or during its 
course, cases are met with which exhibit 
the pneumonia symptoms and reveal the 
lung lesions of swine plague, but in- 
variably in such outbreaks typical swine- 
fever bowel lesions are also found in a 


large percentage of the cases.” Buch- 
anan and Murray? say: “In the early 
literature of swine diseases in America 
there is much confusion relative to the 
use of the terms ‘swine plague’ and 
hog cholera.’ The discovery that hog 
cholera is caused primarily by a filter- 
able virus, has made necessary a very 
careful retraversing of the knowledge 
relative to swine plague, and it has been 
urged that probably the bacillus suisep- 
ticus is a secondary invader merely, as 
is the hog-cholera bacillus, and that the 
two diseases differ not at all in their 
primary cause.’ 

On the other hand, a fair statement 
of the case must also include considera- 
tion of the fact. that anti-hog-cholera 
serum is frequently applied to cases of 


1A System of Veterinary Medicine, E. Wallis 


Hoare. 
2Veterinary Pathology. Buchanan & Murray. 
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pneumonia, wherein the filterable virus 
has not played a part, and has been con- 
demned for failing to produce favorable 
results when the fault was not in the 
product, but in the diagnosis. 

When pulmonary lesions are revealed 
on autopsy, and when other animals in 
the herd exhibit symptoms of pulmonary 
complications, the treatment of that herd 
should be approached with extreme cau- 
tion. The true state of affairs should 
be carefully explained to the owner, and 
an unfavorable or very guarded progno- 
sis given. While according to prevalent 
theory, the pathogenesis of the bacillus 
suisepticus is brought about by the in- 
vasion of the filterable virus, it must 
be remembered that the destruction in 
the system of the filterable virus by the 
anti-serum does not rob the secondary 
organism of its pathogenic property, and 
thus a lethal product remains, though 
the primary invader is successfully com- 
bated. 

In the second classification heretofore 
mentioned, cases in which diseases occur 
associated with, or as a complication of, 
hog cholera, the veterinarian is called 
upon to exercise all his scientific train- 
ing, experience, and best judgment. 
Since the filterable virus more readily 
attacks the animal whose resistance is 
already lowered by other affections, a 
considerable number of such cases are 
met with. Whether the predisposing 
factor is an infectious disease, or para-. 
sitic infestation, or whatever it may be, 
the treatment, whether in the presence 
of cholera infection or as a prophylactic, 
should be most carefully considered. It 
seems to me that the veterinarian may 
well inquire, in such conditions, whether 
the best interests of his client will not 
be served by temporarily protecting such 
herds by the administration of serum 
alone, and then addressing himself to 
the correction of the complicating con- 
dition, following later with the simul- 
taneous treatment. It is well under- 
stood, I take it, that in cases of uncom- 
plicated acute cholera, the serum-alone 
method is not advised by leading author- 
ities, but if the single treatment is ad- 
visable at any time, is it not in the case 
of those unthrifty herds where the ad- 
ministration of virus is attended with 
greatly increased risk? 








Efficacy of Some Anthelmintics 


By MAURICE C. HALL and WINTHROP D. FOSTER, Washington, D. C., 
Zoological Division, Bureau of Animal Industry, Department of Agriculture 


(Continued from page 269, June issue.) 
Oleoresin Aspidii 

Dogs.—Five dogs were used ranging 
in weight from 6.4 to 15.9 kilos. The 
treatment was preceded by calomel (65 
to 194 mgm., according to the weight of 
the animals) the afternoon of the pre- 
ceding day and followed about 45 min- 
utes after treatment by Epsom salt in 
molasses. One to three mils of male- 
fern were administered. 

Male-fern had but little effect on 
ascarids and removed only one-fourth 
of the hookworms present, in spite of 
the fact that at one time it was regarded 
as an appropriate remedy for hook- 
worms in man and much used for the 
purpose. It should be stated, however, 
that, in view of the small number of 
hookworms involved in this experiment, 
only four being present, the conclusion 
that male-fern is inefficacious against 
hookworms is hardly warranted. None 
of the three whipworms present were 
removed by this drug, although Miller 
(1904) reported the successful removal 
of whipworms from dogs with it. 

A further test of the efficacy of oleo- 
resin of aspidium against tapeworms in 
dogs was conducted by the junior writer. 
After the usual 24-hour fast, two dogs 
weighing 20.4 and 11.34 kmg. were given 
2.7 and 1.8 mils, respectively, of male- 
fern, followed by 162 mgm. of calomel. 

Conclusion: The remedy was entirely 
efficacious for species of Taenia and en- 
tirely inefficacious for hookworms and 
whipworms, thus confirming the opinion 
derived from the previous experiment, 
that male-fern is very efficacious for 
tapeworms in dogs and inefficacious for 
nematodes. 

Cats.—Six cats which had been fed 
with Cysticercus fasciolaris formed the 
subject of this experiment. Each cat 
was given 0.8 mil of oleoresin of aspi- 
dium, followed by 130 mgm. of calomel 
for the four largest cats and 97 mgm. 
of calomel in the case of the two smaller 
cats. Within half an hour one of the 


cats, which was weak from confinement 
in a cage and which was suffering from 
coryza, had died. The postmortem 
examination revealed an intense conges- 
tion of the gastric mucosa. 

Conclusion: It would appear that 
male-fern is efficacious in removing tape- 
worms from cats, but that it is apparent- 
ly! more toxic in the case of cats than 
with dogs, and should only be prescribed 
for healthy animals. Probably some 
other taeniacide could be used which 
might prove as effective and less dan- 
gerous. 

Areca Nut 


Dogs.—Six gm. of areca nut and 36 
gm. of soluble cream of tartar were 
formed into 12 pills, 4 of which were 
given to each of three puppies weighing 
between 1.8 and 2.3 kgm. Previous to 
the experiment the dogs were each given 
14.79 mils of castor oil, which failed to 
remove any ‘worms, and were then 
starved for 24 hours. 

Conclusion: It appears from the ex- 
periment that areca nut ground one year 
previously is not a very efficacious an- 
thelmintic for dogs, and may possibly 
cause serious digestive disturbances. 

Poultry-—To test its efficacy against 
tapeworms and incidental nematode 
parasites of the intestinal tract of chick- 
ens; one gm. of powdered areca nut 
was given to each of six chickens, weigh- 
ing about 453 gm. each, the dose being 
given in 4 mils of olive oil. Prior to the 
experiment the birds were fasted for 24 
hours. 


Conclusion: 


At best the drug seems 
to have had very little efficacy against 


H. papillosa or tapeworms. The areca 
nut used in this experiment was ground 
at least four years previously. This 
leaves open the question as to the efficacy 
of the freshly ground product. If it is 
true that the drug loses its potency after 
grinding, this constitutes a serious ob- 
jection to its use in commercial products, 
since it is unlikely that it will be freshly 
ground when purchased. 
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Santonin 

Santonin is the classic remedy for as- 
carids and forms the basis of most of the 
worm remedies for children. It has also 
been widely used and recommended in 
canine practice. As this drug is largely 
of European or Asiatic origin, its pres- 
ent price is almost prohibitive in veter- 
inary medicine, and its place is being 
taken by the native and, in the writers’ 
experience, more effective drug chenopo- 
dium. 

Dogs.—Taking 130 mgm. as the dose 
for an average dog weighing 10 kgm., 
the writers gave seven dogs, ranging in 
weight from 3.8 to 9.5 kgm., doses 
graded from 32 to 130 mgm., accom- 
panied by the same amount of calomel. 
The treatment was preceded by the ad- 
ministration of castor oil, 29.57 mils to 
dogs weighing 4.5 to 9.5 kgm., and 7.39 
mils to pups under 4.5 kgm.* Food was 
withheld the previous day. 

As the efficacy of the santonin in the 
above experiment was considerably less 
than had been expected, considering the 
well-established reputation that santonin 
has as an ascaricide, a second experiment 
was undertaken to determine the effi- 
cacy of santonin and calomel in repeated 
doses. Four dogs, weighing from 1.8 to 
9 kilos, were given graded doses of equal 
quantities of santonin and calomel, the 
dose varying from 32 to 130 mgm., ac- 
cording to weight. The first dose was 
given after a preliminary ‘fast, and the 
second dose was given two days after 
the first, food being withheld the eve- 
ning before the second treatment also, 
the same dose being given at each treat- 
ment. The first treatment was preceded 
by castor oil, which failed to eliminate 
any worms. 

Conclusion: The drug also showed a 
fair degree of efficacy against whip- 
worms, parasites which are difficult to 
remove with any degree of certainty 
with any of the anthelmintics tested. 
The drug was entirely ineffective against 
hookworms and Dipylidium caninum. 

Hogs.—Before the present European 
war, when the price of santonin justified 
its use for live stock, it was much rec- 
ommended for roundworms in swine. 
Since the separate dosing of a herd of 
swine requires considerable time and 
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labor and the handling of the animals is 
likely to excite them and may lead to 
their being injured, it is usually the cus- 
tom to mix the medicine with the feed, 
allowing a few hogs to eat from the same 
trough at one time. If the drug is well 
mixed with the feed and the animals are 
of about the same size, it is assumed that 
they will get approximately the same 
dose. 

After a preliminary fast of 24 hours, 
three hogs weighing 15.4 to 18 kgm. 
were given santonin and calomel allow- 
ing 130 mgm. of each per hog. The 
drug was shaken up in 473 mils of water, 
poured over a bran-mash feed and thor- 
oughly stirred in. : 

Conclusion: It appears from the 
above that santonin and calomel should 
be given in repeated and separate doses 
to be effective. Probably three doses of 
santonin at intervals of three days would 
be effective. No symptoms of poisoning 
were observed either in dogs or pigs, 
although the pigs were given a dose more 
than twice as large as is usually pre- 
scribed for animals of their size. Ac- 
cording to the Veterinary College at 
Ames, Iowa, not over 4 grains (259 
mgm.) of santonin should be given to 
the largest hog. It would seem that the 
treatment of swine with santonin re- 
quiring apparently three separate doses 
to be effective, is far too laborious and 
costly for use, especially as we have a. 
more feliable and less expensive’ drug 
in oil of chenopodium. 

Dogs.—Areca nut is frequently pre- 
scribed with santonin, since it furnishes 
the necessary laxative, and having an- 
thelmintic properties of its own is sup- 
posed to be an adjuvant to the santonin. 
Four dogs weighing from 2.7 to 6.8 
kgm. were given 33 to 130 mgm. of san- 
tonin combined with 0.78 to 1.94 gm. of 
areca nut, following a preliminary dose 
of castor oil. 

Conclusion Santonin proved less effi- 
cacious for ascarids than castor oil, and 
had no effect on the other intestinal 
worms present. 

Hogs.—Combinations of santonin and 
areca nut are frequently prescribed for 
pigs, to be mixed with the feed. The 
following, from the Breeder's Gazette, 
is typical : 
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Santonin 2% grains. 
Areca nut. 1 dram. 
Calomel ¥ grain. 
Sodi bicarbonat ¥% dram. 





This quantity is considered sufficient 
for a 100-pound hog. As the pigs ex- 
perimented with weighed only 24.5 kgm. 
each, two-thirds of the amount pre- 
scribed was allowed for each pig and 
mixed with the feed, after starving the 
animals 24 hours. 

Conclusion: It appears that santonin 
and areca nut offer no advantages over 
santonin and calomel, and either com- 
bination must. be repeated and given in 
individual doses on an empty stomach to 
be efficacious. 


Spigelia 


Dogs.—Spigelia, or pinkroot, is the 
dried rhizome and roots of Spigelia mari- 
landica, a plant native to the Southern 
and Southwestern States. Its virtues as 
an anthelmintic are said to have been 
known to the Cherokee Indians. Ac- 
cording to the U. S. Dispensatory, it is 
generally considered among the most 
powerful anthelmintics, and is used espe- 
cially for roundworms. 

Four dogs weighing from 4.8 to 18 
kgm., all of which were infested with 
hookworms, and one with whipworms, 
were treated with spigelia in doses 
graduated from 1.5 to 6 mils, according 
to the weight of the dogs. The drug 
was followed by 194 to 324 mgm. of 
calomel. The dogs were previously 
dosed with 29.57 mils of castor oil and 
then starved for 24 hours. 

Conclusion: The remedy appears to 
have but little efficacy as an anthelmin- 
tic for any of the common parasites of 
dogs, but further trial is advisable to 
determine this point. 

Tobacco 


Chickens—Herms and Beach (1916) 
have devised a method of treating poul- 
try for worms, consisting in the admin- 
istration of chopped tobacco stems and 
the liquid in which they are steeped. 

Finely chopped tobacco stems, 453 
gm. or 1 pound, enough for 100 birds, 
are soaked for two hours in enough 
water to keep them covered. Both the 
stems and water are mixed with half 
the usual ration of ground feed and 
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given to the fowls. Two hours later 
one-fourth the usual ration is given 
mixed with Epsom salt at the rate of 
312 gm. for each 100 fowls. The treat- 
ment is to be repeated one week later. 
The cost is said to be only 10 cents for 
100 fowls. 

Six chickens were deprived of food 
for 24 hours and then fed the tobacco 
mash; two hours later they were fed 
the Epsom salt mash. The next day 
they were given what was left of the 
tobaceo mash, since they had refused to 
clean it up the first time. A mixture of 
bran and tobacco was used, and the 
birds were not very eager for it, even 
after the preliminary fasting. 

Conclusion: While the tobacco treat- 
ment failed to free any bird from all of 
the worms of any given species that 
might be present, nevertheless, the treat- 
ment seems to have been more success- 
ful against Heterakis papillosa or against 
tapeworm than the other treatments 
tried. In view of the difficulty of remov- 
ing H. Papillosa from the cecum, it may 
be assumed on the showing here that 
this treatment would be effective in re- 
moving Ascaridia perspicillum from the 
small intestine, especially if the dose is 
repeated. 

Oil of Chenopodium 

Oil of chenopodium has only recently 
come into prominence as a result of the 
shortage of thymol and santonin, for 


- which it has proved an effective substi- 


tute. 

Dogs.—In view of the present great 
interest in chenopodium, the writers 
have made a considerable number of 
tests of this substance with a view to 
determining its efficacy against worms 
in dogs and other domestic animals, and 
in nearly all cases they have found it 
extremely efficacious, especially for as- 
carids. The following experiment was 
conducted to determine the efficacy of 
oil of chenopodium when administered 
in one dose at the rate of 0.3 mil per 
kilo. 

Eight dogs, weighing from 2 to 10.3 
kilos, were given a preliminary purge 
of castor oil, which resulted in the re- 
moval of 9 ascarids. After fasting for 
24 hours, they were given chenopodium 
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in the dosage indicated, mixed with 2.5 
to 15.5 mils of castor oil, according to 
weight. The treatment was found ex- 
tremely efficacious for ascarids, remov- 
ing 160 worms and leaving only 2. From 
all but one of the dogs it removed all 
ascarids, and removed 10 out of 12 from 
that one. Its effect on hookworms and 
whipworms was less striking, about one- 
fourth of the total number present be- 
ing removed. It had very little efficacy 
against Dipylidium caninum. It was 
evident that the dose given was unneces- 
sarily large, since the feces smelled 
strongly of chenopodium, and six of the 
eight dogs vomited from two to four 
hours after treatment. In the second 
experiment with chenopodium an at- 
tempt was made to overcome the ptyalism 
by giving the chenopodium in a capsule. 
Eight dogs, weighing from 5.5 to 9 kilos, 
were given chenopodium in capsules at 
the rate of 0.2 mil per kilo on each of 
three successive days, the drug being 
followed with five times its volume of 
olive oil the first two doses, and five 
times its volume of castor oil the third 
dose. This method was less satisfactory 
than that employed in the previous ex- 
periment. The castor oil given was in- 
sufficient to overcome the constipating 
effect of the chenopodium; the cheno- 
podium, being promptly released from 
the capsules, was brought undiluted 
against the gastric muscosa, causing con- 
siderable irritation, as shown by the fact 
that all dogs vomited promptly after 
the administration of the drug. Two 
of the dogs died from the treatment, 
one from traumatic pneumonia, due to 
the fact that the capsule opened in the 
larynx, allowing oil to penetrate the 
lungs. The other dog which died was a 
bitch, containing 11 well-developed 
fetuses, and it is likely that the preg- 
nancy in this case was a condition con- 
tributing to the animal’s inability to 
withstand the large amount of chenopo- 
dium given. 

A third experiment was undertaken 
to test the efficacy of oil of chenopodium 
when given in doses of 0.1 mil per kilo, 
and the dose repeated daily for a total 
of six doses. The chenopodium was 
given mixed with 10 times its volume of 
olive oil, and was preceded each day by 
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castor oil in amount equal to the olive 
oil; 1 minim of chloroform per kilo of 
weight was added to the mixture of 
chenopodium and olive oil the first day 
and to the castor oil on the following 
days. The animals were kept on half 
feed during the time the treatment was 
being given. 

This method of administration proved 
generally satisfactory. The individual 
dose was sufficiently diluted to prevent 
any undue ptyalism when administered, 
and there were no symptoms of acute 
distress, which occurred when the oil 
was given in a capsule. 

The results of this experiment led the 
writers to make another test of cheno- 
podium and chloroform as a remedy for 
mixed infestation, chenopodium being in 
their experience the most successful rem- 
edy for ascarids and chloroform the best 
remedy for hookworms. This combina- 
tion seems to be entirely compatible both 
physiologically and pharmaceutically. 
These drugs when combined with castor 
oil form a homogeneous and fairly stable 
mixture, and the action of each drug is 
not inhibited by the other. 

Four dogs having been given a pre- 

liminary purgative of castor oil, followed 
by a 24-hour fast, were given cheno- 
podium and chloroform, both at the rate 
of 0.1 mil per kilo. The drugs were 
given in castor oil, varying in amount 
irom 12 to 40 mils, according to the 
weight of the animals. 
- In order to ascertain whether the effi- 
cacy of the remedy for hookworms 
would be enhanced by increasing the 
dose, a second trial was made in which 
0.2 mil per kilo, or double the amount 
of both chenopodium and chloroform, 
were administered. As in the previous 
case, the treatment was preceded by the 
administration of castor oil 24 hours be- 
fore dosing, and the dogs allowed no 
food until after the administration of 
the anthelmintics. The chenopodium 
and chloroform were given in castor oii, 
allowing 29.57 mils for each dog. 

The combination of chenopodium and 
chloroform in the dosage given proved 
highly successful. All ascarids and over 
half the hookworms present were re- 
moved. As usual, it was entirely in- 
effective for Dipylidium caninum. Un- 
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doubtedly the dosage of chenopodium 
and chloroform at the rate of 0.1 mil 
per kilo is too small for the best results, 
and the efficacy of both drugs is en- 
hanced by doubling the amount. At the 
same time this increased dose seems to 
be well within the limits of safety and 
has been tested several times by the 
junior writer, always with satisfactory 
results. 

In view of the fact that castor oil is 
more or less objectionable to many per- 
sons and is not well tolerated by others, 
the writers undertook an experiment in 
which liquid petrolatum was substituted 
for castor oil in connection with oil of 
chenopodium. Four dogs weighing 4.5 
to 15 kilos were given chenopodium in 
doses of 0.2 mil per kilo mixed with 10 
mils of liquid petrolatum, the drug being 
followed at once by 20 mils of liquid 
petrolatum. The treatment was entirely 
inefficacious for ascarids, hookworms, 
and removed only 2 of 28 whipworms. 
The experiment indicates that the liquid 
petrolatum diminishes the efficacy of the 
chenopodium. On the other hand, the 
liquid petrolatum seems to be unequal 
to the task of overcoming the constipa- 
tion and toxic effects from the cheno- 
podium, as the treatment resulted in the 
death of one dog. 


It is the opinion of the writers that 
the mechanical lubrication resulting from 
the use of liquid petrolatum is not suffi- 
cient to overcome the constipation and 
that an active purgative, preferably cas- 
tor oil, is indicated. 

Conclusion: The experiments with 
chenopodium and chloroform, in com- 
parison with other standard anthelmin- 
tics used for the removal of worms from 
dogs, indicate that oil of chenopodium 
is the best anthelmintic of those tried 
for use against ascarids. In the 6 ex- 
periments, involving the use of 34 expe- 
riment animals, it removed 194 out of 
200 ascarids, an efficacy of 97 per cent. 
It is at the same time probably a little 
more efficacious against whipworms 
than any other anthelmintic tested. 
Moreover, it is probable that the chloro- 
form used in three of the experiments 
may be responsible for the removal of 
some of these worms, since both chloro- 
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form and chenopodium were found to 
have a limited efficacy for whipworms 
when given separately. 

As regards hookworms, the experi- 
ments of the writers with chenopodium 
do not show as high an average efficacy 
for this drug as they had been led to ex- 
pect, considering the warm indorsement 
chenopodium has frequently received 
as an anthelmintic for the hookworm 
of man. Undoubtedly chenopodium as 
well as thymol would have to be given 
in repeated doses and the treatment re- 
newed in order to secure a high per- 
centage of efficacy. The writers have 
found chloroform much more efficacious 
than chenopodium for hookworms in 
dogs, and, when given at the rate of 0.2 
mil per kilo, is apparently free from 
danger. 

Hogs—A series of experiments to 
test oil of chenopodium as an anthelmin- 
tic for ascarids in swine were carried 
out by the junior writer and seemed to 
indicate the great value of this drug 
when given to hogs individually after a 
period of starvation. Each pig was fed 
separately, thus assuring full dosage to 
each animal. Two pigs, weighing 11.32 
and 14.06 kgm., respectively, were given 
0.2 mil of chenopodium, while a third 
pig weighing 37.9 kgm received 0.4 mil. 
This latter pig was apparently free from 
ascarids after a single dose, while the 
two other pigs each received three ad- 
ditional doses of 0.27 mil, 0.36 mil, and 
0.54 mil before their feces were negative 
for ascarid eggs. 

It is evident from the above that, even 
when given mixed with feed, a method 
later shown to be unsuitable, a relatively 
small dose of oil of chenopodium may 
prove efficacious. It should be stated in 
comment that at the time these experi- 
ments were conducted there was little 
modern literature in regard to the use 
of oil of chenopodium, and, so far as 
the writer is aware, no use had been 
made of the oil as an anthelmintic for 
swine. Hence, the drug was admin- 
istered cautiously. Subsequent experi- 
ments have shown that doses of cheno- 
podium relatively many times larger are 
perfectly well tolerated by swine and 
are more certain in action. 
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It appears from the above that cheno- 
podium is an excellent anthelmintic when 
given in individual doses after prelimin- 
ary starvation, and in most cases may be 
relied on to remove all the ascarid worms 
present. This opinion was confirmed by 
further experiments. The preliminary 
dosing with Epsom salt did not seem to 
be of any benefit, since the chenopodium 
was as successful in the case of the hog 
which received no salt as in the case of 
those that did. Subsequent experience 
has shown that in the chenopodium 
treatment for hogs preliminary purga- 
tion is an unnecessary expense. 

As there is always a demand among 
stockmen for something that can be 
mixed with the feed to rid their hogs 
of worms, an experiment was undertaken 
to determine the possibilities of this 
form of medication. As hogs, especially 
if large, are very difficult to handle and 
as much time and effort would be re- 
quired to dose separately each animal of 
a large herd, the advantage of mixing 
the medicine in the feed is obvious. Un- 
fortunately this method proved imprac- 
ticable. 

It is evident that the administration 
of drugs by mixing them with the feed 
is a method which gives little promise 
of success, and the far greater efficacy 
achieved when the drug:is given indi- 
vidually after a fast more than compen- 
sates for the extra labor involved. 

The above experiments were con- 
cerned solely with the action of cheno- 
podium against ascarids, no attention be- 
ing paid to its action on other intestinal 
parasites. In order to test its action on 
nodular worms, three doses of oil of 
chenopodium were given to one hog at 
intervals of 10 days, two fecal exam- 
inations being made after each dose. 
The chenopodium was given with 3.7 
mils of areca nut after preliminary 
starvation, and, so far as could be judged 
from the fecal examinations, there was 
no diminution in the number of nodular 
worms. On account of their location 
in the cecum and colon, where they are 
protected by a large mass of fecal ma- 
terial, it is not surprising that a vermi- 
fuge given by the mouth has little or no 
effect upon nodular worms. The exten- 
sive colon of the pig is rarely, if ever, 


approximately empty, even after pro- 
longed starvation. Probably the best 
way to reach worms in this location is 
by the use of diluted anthelmintics in 
the form of enemata, as suggested by 
Railliet (7915). 

As Chenopodium  anthelminticum 
grows abundantly in the vicinity of 
Washington, D. C., a test was made to 
determine the possibilities of feeding the 
entire plants to the hogs. The test was 
made when the plants were in full seed 
and therefore contained the maximum 
amount of oil. A large armful of cheno- 
podium plants was placed daily in a hog- 
pen containing three hogs. The amount 
given represented about all the hogs 
would clean up in a day, and the expe- 
riment continued for 19 days. Although 
the hogs received their usual daily ration, 
they ate the chenopodium plants readily. 
At the end of 19 days one hog was ap- 
parently free from ascarids. 

While this treatment has the obvious 
disadvantage of inaccuracy in dosage 
and is applicable only in those regions 
where the chenopodium plant grows 
abundantly, it has the great advantage 
of costing nothing but the labor of gath- 
ering the weeds. At least it would seem 
worthy of further trial. 

Conclusion: It appears from the ex- 
periments carried out that oil of cheno- 
podium is an excellent anthelmintic for 
ascarids in hogs when given in suitable 
dosage after a preliminary period of 
starvation. The best purgative with 
which to combine it is castor oil. This 
has the advantage of relative cheapness, 
certainty of action, and of being easily 
miscible with oil of chenopodium. The 
chenopodium may be given first and fol- 
lowed immediately by castor oil, or the 
two may be given together. The efficacy 
of oil of chenopodium is greatly de- 
creased or entirely lost if the drug is 
mixed with the feed and several animals 
allowed to dose themselves while eating 
together. Chenopodium seed and areca 
nut have but little efficacy when given 
daily, mixed with the feed, and the ex- 
pense of this treatment, on account of 
the number of doses required, is actually 
greater than a single dose of the rela- 
tively high-priced oil of chenopodium. 
Chenopodium plants seem to have some 
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value as an anthelmintic and, when these 
are available, the cost of anthelmintic 
treatment is greatly reduced. However, 
further experimentation is desirable 
along this line. 

Sheep.—Four lambs weighing 16.6 to 
26.1 kilos were dosed with oil of cheno- 
podium at the rate of 0.2 mil per kilo, 
the dose which was found most effec- 
tive for dogs. The medicine was given 
as a drench emulsified with 147.9 mils 
of milk. Following the treatment, one 
of the lambs contracted pneumonia, 
probably as the result of some of the 
drench’s entering the lungs. 

Conclusion: The treatment was fairly 
efficacious for hookworms, removing 
two-thirds of those present, in this re- 
spect being considerably more effica- 
cious than it was found to be against 
hookworm in dogs. It was inefficacious 
for other intestinal worms. On the 
whole, the use of chenopodium for stom- 
ach worms and hookworms in sheep 
seems to promise considerable success 
when properly administered. 

Poultry—Six chickens were dosed at 
a rate of about 0.4 mil per kilo. Each 
bird weighed 0.5 kgm., and received 2 
mils of castor oil followed at once by 
0.2 mil of oil of chenopodium mixed 
with 2 mils of castor oil, the birds being 
kept without feed the previous day. 

Conclusion: Chenopodium removed 
only 2 out of 349 cecum worms and was 
entirely inefficacious against other nema- 
todes. No tapeworms were passed in the 
feces, but 22 were found post-mortem, 
2 of which were in the large intestine. 
The showing is not very creditable. It 
may be stated, however, that none of the 
substances tested by the writers for tape- 
worms on poultry have proved very 
satisfactory. 

Ficus Laurifolia 

Dogs.—A sample of the expressed 
juice of the latex was tested on three 
dogs weighing from 4 to 29 kilos. Fif- 
teen to 30 mils of the juice were given, 
preceded by a purge of 30 mils of castor 
oil, and followed three or four- hours 
after the administration of the latex by 
15 to 20 mils of castor oil. Although all 
the dogs were infested with hookworms, 
whipworms, or ascarids, as shown by a 
previous fecal examination, no parasites 
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were passed. Since the remedy was en- 
tirely inefficacious, the dogs were not 
killed. 

Conclusion: Evidently the latex has 
definite anthelmintic properties, and 
although its efficacy against hookworms 
and whipworms was very slight in this 
test, it is worthy of further experimenta- 
tion in repeated dosage. As the liquid 
expressed from the latex appears to have 
no value as a vermifuge, the active prin- 
ciple may be considered to reside in the 
solid portion sustained in the latex in 
the form of an emulsion. 

Conclusions 

Making due allowance for the paucity 
of data in regard to certain drugs, the 
writers consider that the following may 
be reasonably advanced as the result of 
their investigations. 

Simple purgatives, calomel and castor 
oil, may have some slight value as an- 
thelmintics, but it is hardly sufficient to 
justify their use for this purpose. Asca- 
rids in dogs are sometimes removed by 
castor oil given as a preliminary purge, 
and this fact may prove of benefit in 
veterinary practice as a diagnostic meas- 
ure when the more accurate method of 
microscopic fecal examination cannot be 
carried out. However, castor oil failed 
to remove ascarids more frequently than 
it succeeded, and in no case were all the 
ascarids removed from any one animal. 
As many of the experiments on dogs 
were preceded by a dose of castor oil, 
the writers have fairly extensive data 
on this subject. 

The most reliable vermifuge for asca- 
rids, whether in dogs or swine, is oil of 
chenopodium. This drug, which was 
tested out on 34 dogs in six experiments, 
showed an efficacy for the entire series 
of 97 per cent. It rarely fails to remove 
all the ascarids present in a dog if given 
at the rate of 0.2 mil per kilo, preceded 
by a dose of castor oil and the animal 
starved for 24 hours before treatment. 

The chenopodium treatment is also 
very efficacious for ascarids in swine, and 
when properly administered may be ex- 
pected to remove most, if not all, of the 
worms present. It would seem, how- 
ever, that neither chenopodium nor any 
other drug tested will give satisfactory 
results if mixed with the daily ration 
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and the animals allowed to dose them- 
selves; it is best given to each pig indi- 
vidually in suitable dosage, preceded by 
a fast. While this method necessarily 
involves considerable labor when treat- 
ing animals as unruly as swine, the labor 
can be reduced by sorting the hogs 
roughly into classes according to size and 
confining them in inclosures which will 
permit them to be caught with a min- 
imum amount. of struggling. The 
treatment has proved practical on a large 
scale and the results, so far as they 
could be determined, were entirely satis- 
factory. 

Oil of chenopodium appeared to be 
effective for stomach worms in sheep, 
although the data on this subject are 
not sufficient to warrant its recommen- 
dation. It is also of some efficacy for 
hookworms in sheep and in dogs, though 
in the latter case chloroform was found 
more reliable. 

Other remedies which seem to have 
more or less merit as anthelmintics 
against ascarids are the latex of Ficus 
laurifolia, santonin in repeated doses, 
and thymol. Although thymol in re- 
peated doses is fairly efficacious against 
hookworms, it is inferior to chloroform 
for this purpose, causing more distress. 
An excellent preparation for mixed in- 
festation in dogs consists of equal parts 
of oil of chenopodium and chloroform, 
given at the rate of 0.2 mil per kilo, com- 
bined with 30 mils of castor oil. This 
preparation may be expected to remove 
all the ascarids present, a large propor- 
tion of hookworms, and possibly a cer- 
tain percentage of whipworms. The 
latter seems to be very difficult to elim- 
inate, and nothing tried by the writers 
proved very efficacious, almost any an- 
thelmintic occasionally proving success- 
ful. This experience may perhaps be 
explained by an intermittent peristalsis 
of the cecum, which occasionally allows 
the anthelmintic to enter, but which 
usually excludes it. Although chloro- 
form was fairly successful in removing 
stomach worms from sheep, both ani- 
mals upon which it was tried subsequent- 
ly died from its effects, and it would 
seem to be too dangerous for use on 
sheep. 

In the case of stomach worms in sheep, 
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copper sulphate was found to be the 
most satisfactory remedy, the experi- 
ments confirming the findings of Hut- 
cheon. A simple apparatus devised by 
the senior writer reduces the labor in- 
volved in drenching a flock of sheep and 
insures accurate dosage. Petroleum 
benzin also proved satisfactory and was 
more efficacious for hookworms than 
copper sulphate. However, it is much 
more expensive than copper-sulphate 
solution, must be given three times, and 
in a vehicle like milk, which adds greatly 
to the expense. The fact that petroleum 
benzin (refined gasoline) proved effi- 
cacious, while commercial gasoline was 
considerably less so, is perhaps related 
to the differences in specific gravity and 
consequent volatility of the refined prod- 
uct compared with the commercial 
product. 

Among anthelmintics intended for use 
against tapeworms, male-fern proved 
efficacious when tested on dogs. In the 
case of cats it removed all tapeworms 
from 75 per cent of the animals tested, 
though it proved fatal to two out of six 
animals which were somewhat enfeebled 
from disease. Apparently it is more 
toxic to cats than dogs and should be 
prescribed with caution and only given 
to healthy subjects. So far as can be 
judged from a single experiment with 
dogs, there seems to be no danger in 
combining male-fern with castor oil, as 
is done in the so-called Hermann’s mix- 
ture. In fact, the writers are inclined 
to agree with Seifert (1908) that the 
administration of castor oil after male- 
fern will avoid the toxic effects of the 
latter by causing its rapid and thorough 
elimination, and that for this purpose 
no other purgative is quite so effective. 
This subject, however, should receive 
more study before conclusions are 
drawn. 

Pelletierine tannate was a failure in 
the one experiment in which it was test- 
ed on cats, but was efficacious on dogs. 
No remedy was efficacious against tape- 
worms in poultry. Of the four drugs 
tested, chenopodium gave the best results 
for this purpose, but its efficacy for tape- 
worms is very slight. 

Turpentine proved the most efficacious 
of the remedies tested on poultry for the 
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removal of Ascaridia perspicillum, while 
chenopodium was nearly as good. When 
tested on dogs and pigs, turpentine was 
not very efficacious; and, as it caused 
grave symptoms of nephritis in pigs and 
caused the death of some of the experi- 
ment dogs, its use upon these animals is 
inadvisable. 

The treatment with chopped tobacco 
stems recommended by Herms and 
Beach for ascarids in poultry proved 
fairly efficacious for Heterakis papillosa 
and would presumably be at least as ef- 
ficacious for Ascaridia perspicillum, since 
this latter worm is more easily reached 
by anthelmintics than is H. papillosa. 

There are a large number of drugs 
showing a greater or less degree of ef- 
ficacy for the various intestinal parasites 
of domestic animals. Usually their ac- 
tion is selective—that is, they show a 
pronounced efficacy for certain species 
of intestinal worms, while they are de- 


cidedly ‘less efficacious or entirely inef- 
ficacious against other intestinal para- 
sites. If we consider the ideal anthel- 
mintic one which will remove all worms 
of a given class or species, and do this 
every time in a single dose, we find that 
very few drugs approach this ideal. 

Among the drugs which have given 
the best results under experimental con- 
ditions for the purposes intended and 
concerning which the writers have suf- 
ficient data to warrant positive conclu- 
sions may be mentioned the following: 

1. Copper sulphate in drench for 
stomach worms in sheep. 

2. Oil of chenopodium for ascarids 
in pigs and dogs. 

3. Oleoresin of male-fern for tape- 
worms in dogs. 

4, Turpentine for Ascaridia perspi- 
cillum in fowls. ' 

5. Chopped tobacco stems for Heter- 
akis papillosa in fowls. 


Necrobacillosis, and Its Relation to Hog Cholera 
By B. B. BOWEN, St. Joseph, Missouri 


Awarded First. Prize in American Journal of Veterinary Medicine's Essay Contest Offered 
to Students of the St. Joseph Veterinary College. 


crophorus and its natural habitat 

can but convince the practitioner of 
its importance in diagnosing hog cholera. 
There is no room for doubt that the 
bacillus necrophorus is a normal inhab- 
itant of the healthy intestine of the hog, 
and, in a lesser measure, the intestines 
of many other animals; therefore, soil, 
yard pens, manure heaps, and hog wal- 
lows may prove sources of infection at 
any time. 

Authorities agree that the bacillus 
necrophorus does not attack unimpatfred 
tissue, therefore a break in the contin- 
uity is necessary for its entrance and de- 
velopment, and having found such en- 
trance it presents a true picture of bacil- 
lary invasion. 

The bacillus necrophorus being essen- 
tially a plemorphic organism and a pure 
anaerobe, is a little difficult to obtain in 
pure culture, but cultures when ob- 
tained, give off a peculiar odor described 
as a mixture of the odors of old cheese 


A CAREFUL study of the bacillus ne- 


and glue. This odor when arising trom 
the macroscopic lesions is readily recog- 
nized. 

There seems to be no doubt that this 
bacillus produces a toxin, which is very 
volatile and destructive to the tissue with 
which it comes in contact. 

General Pathology 

The bacillus necrophorus produces a 
coagulation necrosis with subsequent 
caseation, characterized by a malignant 
tendency to involve the entire structure 
attacked. This is manifested by its pro- 
gressive advance into surrounding tissue, 
by invasion of distant parts of the body 
through embolic metastasis and finally 
by intoxication. 

The local specific lesion may be de- 
scribed as a _ sharply circumscribed 
patch of a dull brown, yellowish, or 
greenish white color, consisting of ho- 
mogeneous, dry crumbly tissue débris of 
soft cheesy consistency, resembling com- 
pressed yeast, and manifesting the char- 
acteristic odor described heretofore. 
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The line of demarcation between the 


necrotic area and the living tissue is a . 


narrow hyperemic line. Microscopic 

examination of the process. in its vari- 

ous manifestations always reveals the 

same characteristic picture. 

Necrobacillosis Always An Inocula- 
tion Disease 

Necrobacillosis is always an inocula- 
tion disease, that is, it requires a break 
in continuity of skin or mucous mem- 
brane for its entrance into the body. 
Eruption and shedding of teeth permit 
its attack locally on young animals. 
Penetrations of the mucous membranes 
of the intestinal tract by sharp-pointed 
particles of food; irritation caused by 
caustic foods or medicinal agents, any- 
thing, in fact, that causes a slight abra- 
sion may produce the channel of en- 
trance. 

The system recognizes the presence 
of infection by a reaction which locally 
exhibits redness and congestion, fol- 
lowed by an exudation rich in albumin- 
oids or fibrin-forming substances and a 
defensive immigration of leucocytes. 

The metabolic products of the bacilli 
are very poisonous, killing everything 
with which they come in contact; there- 
fore, the first effect of the invasion is 
necrosis or death of the superficial layer 
of tissue cells and leucocytes at the 
point of inoculation. These cells either 
suffer fragmentation or become trans- 
posed into irregular flaky masses—the 
so-called hyaline masses. This process 
never stops at this point, but progresses 

- rapidly spreading form. 

The second alteration is the produc- 
tion of a false or diphtheritic membrane 
by a combination of coincident changes 
resulting from coagulation necrosis, in 
which the dead cells are bathed with 
the albuminous exudate, and the fibrin 
therein is precipitated and coagulates, 
forming fine threads. It takes the form 
of a mass which may be broken easily 
in the early stages and appear as a 
“bleeding” surface, but later becomes a 
rather compact mass, greyish white, 
more or less adherent, and may build 
up to an eighth of an inch or to an even 
greater thickness. 

The third alteration is due to invasion 
of the deeper tissues. Here in great bun- 





dies of beaded filaments the bacilli at- 
tack the healthy tissue, which resists by 
a wall of leucocytes, while masses of 
micrococci, tangles of streptococci and 
clumps of bacteria are lodged in the su- 
perficial layers. Blood-vessels become 
obstructed by pressure, or sometimes by 
thrombosis, and the dead tissue becomes 
avascular, a yellowish mass of tissue dé- 
bris, resembling cheese in consistency. 


Special Pathology 

Entrance into the tissue is all the bacil- 
lus necrophorus requires. It may attack 
any part of the body and often ap- 
pears in overlapping types. All tissues 
with which it comes in contact become a 
prey to its necrosing action, as is evi- 
denced by various types. 

The forms designated as necrotic 
stomatitis and necrotic enteritis are of 
special interest to the practitioner, with 
reference to their relation to hog 
cholera. 

Necrotic Stomatitis 

This form of necrobacillosis is an 
acute specific, highly contagious inflam- 
ation of the mouth occurring enzootical- 
ly in ‘pigs, characterized by the forma- 
tion of ulcers and caseonecrotic patches, 
and producing constitutional symptoms, 
chiefly toxic. Primarily the disease is 
local and becomes systemic only when 
there is an intoxication or poisoning of 
the whole system, through absorption 
of the soluble toxin elaborated by the 
bacilli. Incubation takes place in from 
three to five days, so sucklings mav show 
symptoms when only three days old, hav- 
ing contracted the infection from the 
udder of the dam immediately following 
birth. 

The general symptoms are languor, 
weakness, and slight fever. There is 
drooling or slobbering from the mouth. 
Examinations show tissue changes, swal- 
lowing becomes difficult, opening the 
mouth painful, and the tongue may be 
swollen and protrude, or the animal may 
show a lump under the neck or swell- 
ing of the throat and face. The char- 
acteristic offensive odor is present. 

The disease frequently extends to the 
nasal cavities producing a thin yellow- 
ish, sticky discharge which adheres close- 
ly to the nostrils. Their edges show 
caseous patches similar to those in the 
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mouth. Sometimes the exudate obstructs 
the nasal passages causing difficulty in 
breathing and if the disease involves the 
larynx or trachea, coughing, wheezing 
and dyspnea result. 

Animals effected show no tendency to 
spontaneous recovery, but if treated with 
local antiseptics in the early stages, re- 
covery takes place in from twelve to 
fifteen days. 

Necrotic Enteritis 

This form is frequently a sequel to 
necrotic stomatitis which has been neg- 
lected but may appear without the ex- 
ternal lesions having been manifested. It 
is relatively a common affection of swine 
because of their habits and surround- 
ings, and it frequently accompanies in- 
fection with hog cholera, though it may 
appear as an independent specific dis- 
ease in cholera immune hogs. 

Symptoms: This condition often ex- 
ists to a limited degree without mani- 
festation of symptoms. In case the 
lesions are extensive, there may be 
colicky pains, indigestion and diarrhea, 
and as the disease progresses, loss of 


appetite, the animal becoming unthrifty, 


emaciated, and weak, constantly lying 
down and showing stiffness and marked 
difficulty in standing. The course varies 
with the intensity of the disease. It may 
run a rapid course or become chronic, 
causing death by toxemia. 
Postmortem: Lesions are typical, the 
characteristic erosion, sometimes sharp- 
ly circumscribed but often diffuse, in- 
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volving the entire mucous membrane of 
the stomach or colon. The single lesion 
is greyish in color, bordered by a zone 
of thickened tissue, slightly reddened 
and somewhat granulated on the surface, 
patches adhere closely and are torn off 
with difficulty. 

Therapeutics: In cases where there 
are external lesions, the caseous patches 
should be removed by curettement. Ex- 
posure to the air will in itself prove ben- 
eficial. The exposed area should be 
treated as a common wound. Lugol’s 
solution of 5 per cent phenol should be 
used. The formation of granulation tis- 
sue may be stimulated by dressings with 
camphor or calomel. For internal medi- 
cation intestinal antiseptics are beneficial. 
We have obtained good results by pre- 
scribing a course of potassium perman- 
ganate making a saturated solution from 
the “crystals.” Use 100 cc. of this solu- 
tion (saturated) to 50 gallons of water, 
keep before the hogs constantly or feed 
a slop ration twice a day, mixed with 
the reduced solution. If the feeding 
causes constipation this condition may 
be overcome by the usual treatment with 
magnesium sulphate or sodium sulphate. 
The solution indicated is a little less 
than 1 per cent. We have also had very 
good results by using cupri-sulphas, 8 
ounces to a gallon of water. Use one 
quart of solution to ten gallons of slop 
or drinking water and continue treat- 
ment for ten to fifteen days. 

(Continued on page 352) 


Active Principle Therapy 


“By DR. FRANK KIRBY, Chicago 


(Continued from page 178, April issue.) 
Echinacea 


This is another remedy of much serv- 
ice to the profession and accepted only 
on a basis of empiricism ; in other words, 
because it has done certain things it 
will do certain things. We acknowledge 
the rather poor reasoning but in the 
long run this is the basis for most of 
our drug therapeutics. Chemists have 
not yet isolated the active principle of 
echinacea. 


Echinacea is extracted from Brauneria 
pallida or Echinacea angustifolia. The 
best preparation available is the concen- 
trated or purified extract. 

Pharmacology. Prejudice has diverted 
the attention of the profession from 
this remedy, therefore laboratory work 
on it has been neglected. Echinacea is, 
however, a sialogogue, diuretic and di- 
aphoretic. This suggests its value as a 
toxin eliminant. More recent investiga- 
tions go to prove its position as a “sys- 
temic antiseptic,” both clinically and 
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from its destructive effect on the pyo- 
genic organisms. 

According to von Unruh, echinacea 
increases the phagocytic power of the 
leucocytes. It has been observed that 
the appetite improves under echinacea 
and subsequently the entire physiologic 
processes of nutrition—digestion, ab- 
sorption and assimilation—are stimu- 
lated. There is probably also a stimula- 
tion of the ductless glands and the lym- 
phatic system. 

Therapeutics. As a systemic altera- 
tive, echinacea is indicated in uremic 
poisoning, influenza, distemper, septic 
metritis and other septic processes in 
general. Sepsis is the principal indica- 
tion for the use of echinacea. 

In gastro-intestinal toxemia, so-called 
auto-intoxication, after the initial pur- 
gation this remedy will prove effective. 
- Blood dyscrasias suggest echinacea 
whether the result of retained secun- 
dines, puerperal sepsis, navel-ill, furun- 
culosis or cellular abscesses. For insect 
and snake-bites echinacea will be help- 
ful if applied locally and given internally. 

Administration.’ Locally the concen- 
trated extract may be made into a paste 
with water or applied on gauze direct to 
the parts affected. Internally, it may be 
given every two or three hours. Good 
hygiene both local and general are al- 
ways indicated, following which the in- 
ternal administration produces its best 
results. 

Gelseminin 

One of several alkaloids from Gelse- 
mium sempervirens (Loganiaceae). Gel- 
semium, as the plant is called from which 
this alkaloid is obtained, produces a dual 
clinical effect, as was previously men- 
tioned in these articles, when used as the 
fluid extract or tincture. Consequently 
the action of gelsemium is never certain 
and may not be twice alike owing to a 
preponderance of one or the other of its 
alkaloids, which are physiologically an- 
tagonistic. This fact makes it incumbent 
on the practitioner to discard the galenic 
in favor of either gelsemin or gelseminin. 
The root of this plant is official in the 
U. S. P. but the alkaloid is not yet recog- 
nized. The alkaloid gelseminin is chem- 
ically either C»H»N:O: or CxH»N:Os. 
Pharmacology. Gelsemium has been 
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well worked out by pharmacologists in 
both the homeopathic and _ eclectic 
schools, both of which use it extensively. 
The evidence of folly of “full drug 
action,” is demonstrated in a remarkable 
way from the fact that gelsemium con- 
tains two opposing active principles in 
varying proportion. 

Gelsemin has a strychnin-like action; 
whereas gelseminin, the subject of our 
study, has an action somewhat compar- 
able with cannabis. 

As a dependable antipyretic gelseminin 
ranks with aconitin and veratrin with 
the distinction that its special indica- 
ton is the bright eye, flushed mucous 
membranes and restlessness, the subject 
showing involvement of the cerebro- 
spinal centers. 

The action of gelseminin on the nerv- 
ous system is depressant to both the 
sensory and motor tracts. It is also an 
anti-spasmodic. 

Therapeutics. Mention has been made 
of gelseminin in fevers and the nice dis- 
tinction that can be made in using the 
pure active principle contrasting it with 
aconitin and veratrin. The symptom- 
complex that determines the name of the 
condition treated has no weight what- 
ever in this selection. It depends on the 
evidence of cerebrospinal excitation, 
therefore gelseminin is the antipyretic of 
choice in fever associated with tetanus, 
chorea, azoturia, cerebrospinal meningi- 
tis. It may be used in any cerebrospinal 
congestion. In the anxiety and distress of 
azoturia with or after arecolin gelse- 
minin will be found most serviceable. 

Administration. This alkaloid may be 
given preferably as gelseminin hydrobro- 
mide subcutarfecusly, although here, as 
elsewhere in active-principle medicine, 
where the frequent dose is desirable in 
acute conditions, oral administration has 
advantages. In the latter it should be 
used in aqueous solution. One-half grain 
is the equine dose at thirty-minute inter- 
vals, repeated until relief of the promi- 
nent symptoms is noted. The canine dose 
is 1/250 grain. 

In tetanus I usually give gr. jss hypo- 
dermically once or twice in twenty-four 
hours. The tetanic patient should not be 
excited by frequent hypodermatic injec- 
tions.—Quitman. 
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Heroin Hydrochlorid 

The hydrochlorid salt of the diacetic 
ester of morphin, heroin hydrochloride 
occurs as a white, crystalline powder solu- 
ble in two parts of water—CxH«(O.OC. 
CH,),NO. 

Pharmacology. Heroin hydrochlorid, 
or diacetyl morphine hydrochlorid, is 
comparable with codein and morphin. It 
increases the respiratory excursus and 
decreases the number of the respiratory 
movements. Its principal use in veteri- 
nary medicine is as an anodyne in cough 
of whatever origin. 


Therapeutics. Heroin is indicated in 
spasmodic coughs and the cough of pneu- 
monia, pleurisy, pharyngitis and laryn- 
gitis. The last two frequently respond 
more promptly to potassium dichromate 
in five-grain doses every hour. It must 
be remembered that heroin is palliative 
only and not curative. 

Administration. Either the oral or 
hypodermic method may be used. The 
canine dose is one-twelfth grain every 
hour or two. Horse, one-half to two 
grains. 

(To be continued.) 


Veterinary Fees 
By MART R. STEFFEN, V. S., M. D. C., Milwaukee, Wis. 


(Continued from page 126, March issue.) 


The young graduate who conducts a 
hospital in connection with his practice 
must not look for profit in every hospi- 
tal case. Probably the most valuable 
feature of the hospital is that its ser- 
vice frequently makes it possible to ob- 
tain results that could not be obtained 
otherwise, but it is not always possible 
to make a profit on particular cases. The 
profit must come from the prestige that 
goes with the possession of a hospital, 
and the business that comes as a result 
of unusual cures effected therein. 

In the city the veterinary hospital is 
indispensable in the conduct of any. ex- 
tensive practice, and a sufficiently large 
fee can usually be obtained to make it 
a paying proposition. 

The profit derived from maintaining 
a hospital in connection with a veterinary 
practice frequently comes from other 
channels, such as ambulance service, 
boarding facilities, etc. 

The installation of a horse-clipping 
machine is a common source of side 
revenue in a veterinary hospital. 

The veterinary hospital can frequently 
be made the means of assuring the pay- 
ment of the practitioner's fee. By en- 
forcing a “pay as you go out” rule in the 
case of clients who are known to be “poor 
pay” it is often possible to avoid losses 
from non-payment of fees. 

While it is true that the veterinary 


hospital has many advantageous features, 
it is equally true that it is frequently 
the cause of dissatisfaction on the part 
of clients. Unless a contract is entered 
into for a fee stipulated in advance, fre- 
quently the hospital bill assumes propor- 
tions beyond reason in the opinion of the 
client. 

To conduct the business of a veterinary 
hospital so that it will not be a losing 
proposition in several ways requires the 
exercise of much good judgment, which 
can be gained only by experience. 


Mileage Fees 


Mileage fees vary in different parts of 
the country. 

In the Middle West and East the usual 
charge is one dollar for the first mile and 
fifty cents for each additional mile. In 
the West and South the fee is usually 
one dollar per mile, straight. In figur- 
ing the mileage fee the veterinarian 
counts the number of miles one way only. 
In figuring the mileage fee for night calls 
it is customary to add an extra fee for 
night service. This has already been 
discussed in the chapter on “Night 
Service.” i 

While the young graduate should 
adhere rigidly to his schedule of mileage 
fee as a general rule, it will be well for 
him to make allowances under certain 
conditions, while he is endeavoring to 
earn a reputation and build up a practice. 

Sometimes while making a call on a 
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client the veterinarian is requested to 
make an examination of a case on a 
neighboring farm. It seems to the 
neighbor that the doctor, being in the 
neighborhood, should not expect him to 
pay the regular mileage fee. 

In such cases, the veterinarian is 
usually compelled to make a nominal 
charge for the examination. To force the 
neighbor to pay the regular fee usually 
costs more than the fee amounts to. After 
the young veterinarian has made a repu- 
tation for himself and has gained the 
confidence of the community he should 
not hesitate to charge the regular mile- 
age fee in such instances. 

In some cases of diseased conditions 
in animals which the veterinarian treats 
on the client’s premises it is not possible 
to adhere rigidly to the mileage schedule. 
Cases that require treatment for a long 
period of time, necessitating innumerable 
visits on the part of the veterinarian, 
must frequently be treated on a contract 
basis. To make a charge for each visit, 
in some of these cases, on a regular mile- 
age fee basis inevitably results in dis- 
satisfaction. The veterinarian’s bill for 
services so figured will often approximate 
the value of the animal. 

There is another form of request for 
service that is often the cause of disagree- 
ment between the practitioner and his 
client, i. e., a request for the doctor to 
“stop in some time when you go by my 
place.” The fact that the client makes 
his request in this maner indicates, of 
course, that he dose not expect to pay the 
regular mileage fee for the service. 

To maintain a congenial connection 
with the client the practitioner is usually 
forced to consider this point, and make 
only a small charge for a visit of this 
kind. In most instances he can, how- 
ever, make up for the allowance by 
stiffening his charges for medicines or 
other articles used in the handling of 
the case. 

The young graduate is not always able 
to decide what charge he should make for 
visits to farms that are near one another 
when the calls come together and the 
visits are made on one trip. 

There should be no allowance made for 
such an occurrence; each client should 








be charged the regular fee on a mileage 
basis. 

The mileage fee should be higher when 
the veterinarian must drive a consider- 
able distance over bad roads. This is 
permissible and just. The veterinary 
practitioner who uses an automobile 
should attempt to get a larger mileage fee 
than he did when he made his calls with 
a horse and buggy. The investment of 
money is much greater, the up-keep is 
greater and the life of the car short. The 
high price of gasoline and tires makes it 
almost essential for the practitioner to 
charge a larger mileage fee. 

When the veterinarian is called to cases 
occurring in the territory of a competi- 
tor he should usually charge a larger fee 
than he would in his own territory. The 
reason for the employment of a veteri- 
narian outside of the community is usu- 
ally due to a personal grievance. It is 
seldom due to fault found with the local 
practitioner’s ability; more often they 
have had some misunderstanding, often 
on the matter of fees or of collections. 

When a veterinarian is called from 
outside the community in such instances 
he has reason to anticipate difficulty and 
extra expense in collecting his fee and 
under the circumstances, he should in 
every instance charge an extra fee in 
addition to the regular mileage fee. 

When there are two or more practi- 
tioners engaged in practice in the same 
locality they should endeavor to make 
their fees as uniform as possible. The 
district in which they work should be 
mapped out, and a fixed fee arranged for 
visits to every point in the district. This, 
of course, can be accomplished only as 
a “gentlemen’s understanding,” binding 
agreements being in violation of the 
Sherman anti-trust law. 

Some practitioners make only a very 
small charge for visits. They have no 
mileage basis of fee levying, and make 
visits for a fixed sum, regardless of 
the distance traveled. Their argument 
is that such an arrangement encourages 
the employment of the veterinarian, and 
he is given ample opportunity to realize 
a good income on this plan by the greater 
frequency with which he is employed. 
(To be continued) 
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Why No Director of Army Veterinary Service ? 


S THERE a reasonable excuse for the 
delay in the appointment of a director 
of veterinary service at Washington 

and a chief veterinarian in France as 
provided for in the regulations under 
which the veterinary corps of the army 
has been organized? Are the Surgeon 
General and the medical corps of the 
army playing fair in this matter or are 
they still neglecting or ignoring the vet- 
erinary corps as they did in the year pre- 
ceding the declaration of war when the 
medical corps was exhibiting such fever- 
ish activity in preparation for tasks that 
the impending war would bring? 


After. unusual and, what would seem 
to the outsider, unnecessary delays in the 
matter of organizing the veterinary corps 
at the top, it was announced unofficially 
that a veterinary director would be ap- 
pointed May Ist, last, and that this 
director would be Lt.-Col. Marshall, 
who would be promoted to be a colonel. 
This was two months ago, and at the 
present writing this appointment, so urg- 
ently needed by the veterinary service in 
the army, is yet unmade. 


Some time ago Major Lusk proceeded 
to France, it was understood, to become 
chief veterinarian. In experience and 
ability and in everything except perhaps 
his health, which is understood to be 
somewhat impaired, Major Lusk is well 
qualified for the position of chief vet- 
erinarian in France, and the unorganized 
condition of the veterinary service in 

France most urgently requires the ap- 


pointment of a chief veterinarian, and 
yet the weeks slip away and no official 
announcement has yet been made of 
Major Lusk’s appointment. 

When one recalls the magnificent rec- 
ord that the medical corps of the army 
has made in the past two years and its 
stupendous accomplishment in perfect- 
ing an organization of almost 25,000 
trained physicians, an organization con- 
siderably greater than the requirements 
of the expected military forces of the 
nation during the current year, one is 
inclined to excuse it for any errors of 
omission and conclude that the Surgeon 
General and his assistants have accom- 
plished all that was humanly possible to 
accomplish. 

But there is another side to the mat- 
ter. The medical corps is well organ- 
ized and in a position to take care of 
itself. The organization of the veter- 
inary corps was entrusted to the medical 
department of the army by an act of 
Congress two years ago last month. Al- 
though in June, 1916, the participation 
of the United States in the World War 
was regarded as inevitable by all de- 
partments of the army and most of them, 
including the medical corps, were ac- 
tively engaged in preparing for the com- 
ing conflict, not a thing was done to 
organize the veterinary forces, and when 
war. broke out almost a year later, ex- 
cept that the veterinarians in the regular 
army had received their commissions, the 
status quo was much the same as it ‘had 
formerly been, under the old unsatisfac- 
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tory arrangement as a part of the quar- 
termaster corps, where the veterinarians 
were little more than civilian employes 
of the quartermaster department. This, 
notwithstanding the. fact that the pres- 
ident of the American Veterinary Medi- 
cal Association had appointed a commit- 
tee of distinguished veterinarians to act 
with the Surgeon General and furnish 
him any aid and any information needed 
in the perfection of the veterinary or- 
ganization. 

When war was all but formally de- 
clared and the declaration of war was 
a matter of but days or weeks, the Sur- 
geon General called to his aid four dis- 
tinguished veterinarians, the heads of 
veterinary departments of great univer- 
sities, and the beginning of a veterinary 
organization was made. This was an ex- 
cellent arrangement, and had these men 
been given an opportunity, with the as- 
sistance of Col. Aitkin of the British 
army veterinary corps, a splendid work- 
ing organization would have been speed- 
ily perfected. But the plans of these 
men were put into effect but slowly and 
on matters in which their advice and 
guidance would have been more valuable 
than anything else, they were not con- 
sulted. Take for example the issuance 
of commissions in the veterinary officers’ 
reserve corps. No men were more fa- 
miliar with the veterinary profession of 
the country than these. They had been 
associated with veterinary schools for 
many years, they were constant in their 
attendance at national and many state 
veterinary meetings, and had a wide cor- 
respondence with veterinarians. Yet 
while these men were writing a veter- 
inary manual and listing the drugs and 
equipment necessary for the veterinary 
corps, work for which any of a number 
of veterinarians in the regular army were 
better fitted by experience, the selection 
of men for veterinary officers was en- 
trusted to a veterinarian in the regular 
army, who for more than twenty years 
had been out of touch with the civilian 
veterinarians of the country, and who 
knew and was known personally to ex- 
ceedingly few veterinarians outside of 
army circles. Not only were commissions 
issued in the most promiscuous manner 
conceivable, but those receiving com- 
missions were given not a word of ad- 
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vice or instruction of any kind or any 
information that would enable them in a 
degree to prepare themselves for mili- 
tary duties. As a result, many reported 
to their various assignments without 
even the faintest knowledge of military 
customs, practices or ethics and with lit- 
tle conception of what they would be ex- 
pected to do and less knowledge of how 
it could be accomplished under army con- 
ditions. And, those who did report with 
proper equipment, with some knowledge 
of army customs and with some ability 
to adapt themselves to the customs of the 
army, owed it to their own good fortune 
in. having had military training, at land 
grant colleges, in the national guard, or 
to advice from acquaintances with some 
knowledge of military matters and not 
to any instructions received from official 
sources or information as to what they 
should read or on what matters’ they 
should inform themselves. 

A condition arose for which the vet- 
erinary profession was in no sense to 
blame, and yet it was used and is still 
used by army officers as an excuse for 
not according to the veterinarians in the 
army and the veterinary corps the chance 
that is its right or the merit that is due it. 

Individually the members of the vet- 
erinary corps have done splendidly. As 
an organization it has not been possible 
to accomplish nearly so much as it should 
have accomplished because of lack of 
organization at the top. However thor- 
oughly the officers in charge of veter- 
inary service in the various camps and . 
remount stations may organize their 
forces, however efficient they may be 
locally, it is only from an organization 
effected at the top and reaching from 
there down that anywhere near the max- 
imum can be accomplished by the vet- 
erinary corps. A medical officer has 
been all along and still is acting head of 
the veterinary service of the army! 

Space will hardly permit the citation 
of specific instances showing the need of 
further organization. They are familiar 
to veterinarians in the army and are not 
unknown to those outside. In France 
the lack of organization is even more 
apparent. In fact no organization of 
the veterinary forces may be said to ex- 
ist there. There the veterinary forces 
are still under the Quartermaster de- 














ARMY MEDICAL CORPS 


a condition that Congress 


partment, 
more than two years ago said should no 
longer exist, a condition wholly unsatis- 
factory in peace times and woefully in- 


adequate in war times. The veterinary 
corps in all fairness is entitled to more 
attention and less indifference in the 
office of the Surgeon General. Let us 
have our director of veterinary service 
in Washington, our chief veterinarian in 
France, as contemplated in the regula- 
tions, and let us have them NOW. 





THE ARMY MEDICAL CORPS. 


On May 1, the medical corps of the 
army contained 25,000 physicians, of 
whom 19,517 were already on active 
duty. 

The military forces are being equipped 
with physicians at the rate of seven for 
each thousand, or 7,000 medical officers 
for each 1,000,000 soldiers. The ratio 
is slightly higher than seven to the 
thousand now, but the medical corps is 
rapidly preparing for an army of 5,000,- 
000 and has issued a call for 5,000 addi- 
tional medical officers to be commis- 
sioned by mid-summer and is planning 
to recruit 6,000 more following that. 
Or, all together, 35,000 for the army and 
3,000 for the navy, with 2,000 more in 
reserve, making a total of 40,000 taken 
from the 125,000 practicing physicians 
in the United States. This in addition 
to several thousand that have been sup- 
plied to the armies of our allies. 

One can but wonder how such a stu- 
pendous task has been accomplished in 
so short a time. Writing on this subject 
in the Chicago Tribune, of June 16, Dr. 
W. A. Evans gives credit for the accom- 
plishment in part to the American Col- 
lege of Surgeons. A year before the 
war they had card-indexed the qualified 
physicians of the country and by the 
time we had entered war, they had 
launched well-developed plans for rais- 
ing the medical forces needed for the 
military. 

President Wilson recognized this work 
and made Dr. Franklin H. Martin, sec- 
retary of the American College of Sur- 
geons, medical member of the advisory 
council. A general medical board was 
selected and working in conjunction with 
the office of the Surgeon General, to 
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quote Dr. Evans, accomplished, among 
other things, the following: 


“Obtained the services of more than 20,000 
physicians for the army and navy with prac- 
tically no expense for enlistment to the gov- 
ernment. 

“Founded a committee on child welfare. 

‘Classified and tabulated hospitals and ef- 
fected some reorganizations of Staffs to re- 
lease men for military service, 

“Arranged to have medical students retained 
in school. 

“Procured the enlistment of members ot 
senior Classes to be effective immediately on 
graduation or end of hospital service. 

“Arranged for senior students to take their 
final work in base hospitals if the emergency 
requires, 

“Allotted members of faculties between the 
military needs and the teaching needs. Ar- 
ranged courses in military hygiene and mili- 
tary surgery and medicine for senior students. 
Arranged courses for the army physician. Ar- 
ranged for four war manuals based largely 
on the experience of this war, also for three 
other war books just ready for publication. 

“Instrumental in increasing the number of 
pupil nurses 20 per cent. 

“Catalogued the nursing resources of the 
country. 

“Worked to obtain better recognition of, 
better protection of and more use of trained 
nurses by the army. 

“Assisted the Red Cross in procuring nurses 
for their work. 

“Standardized surgical and medical supplies 
and arranged for supplies of needed articles 
the importation of which had been stopped by 
the war and planned for the manufacture of 
articles in this country in conformity with the 
anticipated war needs. 

“Instituted research work in medicine, sur- 
gery, and public health for the protection not 
only of the health of the military forces but 
of that of civilians also. 

“Recommended measures for the better pro- 
tection of the health of people in the extra 
cantonment zones in order that the soldiers 
and sailors in training might be better pro- 
tected. Launched and developed the program 


“for the fight against venereal diseases and the 


use of alcoholic beverages by soldiers and 
sailors. 

“Instituted a division of industrial hygiene 
to better protect the health of men laboring 
in organized industries. Provided a plan for 
re-education and rehabilitation of returned 
soldiers and sailors. 

“Organized volunteer medical corps for phy- 
sicians ineligible to medical reserve corps.” 
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When this noteworthy list of splendid 
accomplishments is viewed, the indiffe-- 
ence with which the veterinary corps has 
been treated during the past two years 
stands out in stronger contrast. 





A CHANGE IN THE TAX ON 
VETERINARY MEDICINE 


Last month the provisions of the new 
revenue law as applied to veterinarians 
was given on page 280, this interpreta- 
tion being by the commissioner of the 
internal revenue for the Chicago dis- 
trict. On further consideration of the 
matter on representations by “Chicago 
veterinarians, a modification of the 
ruling has been made to exempt from 
taxation all medicines that a veterinarian 
compounds or prescribes for individual 
cases. As now interpreted, veterinarians 
must pay a two per cent tax upon all 






preparations put up and sold for gen- 
eral use. That is, for any fever mix- 
tures, colic remedies, purgative boluses, 
blistering ointments or other remedies 
that are put up and carried in stock 
and sold for use by the owner of the 
animals or any one other than the vet- 
erinarian. 

On remedies put up for individual 
cases there is no tax, even though they 
be sold at a stated price in addition to a 
call or other service. 

This ruling is understood to be au- 
thorized by the internal revenue de- 
partment and it will probably stand un- 
less a different interpretation should be 
placed on the law by the courts. It is 
therefore the part of wisdom for veter- 
inarians to keep an accurate record of 
their sales of such products and to make 
monthly reports as required. The tax 
is effective since October last. 


Army Veterinary Corps Miscellany 


AST month it was announced that 
Major L. A. Merillat, editor of our 
surgical department, had been. re- 

lieved from his duties as veterinarian 
in charge of the first American base vet- 
erinary hospital established in France. 
The official announcement states that 
Major Merillat has been detailed to 
American headquarters in France and 
a recent communication from the major 
contains no further information. How- 
ever, a letter from another American 
veterinarian in France contains an in- 
teresting and important bit of news. He 
says that Major Merillat recently called 
upon him on an official tour of inspec- 
tion and that “the major now occupies 
a higher and more important position 
than any veterinarian in the American 


army in this country or abroad. He 


is a part of a central French-Ameri- 
can commission with headquarters in 
Paris and spends about fifteen days 
of each month with a French veterinary 
major in an inspection of all the army 
horses of the American and French ar- 
mies. His duties take him from the 
coast both west and south, clear up to 
the front, often in advance of the heavy 





artillery and up to the station of the 
light artillery, where the big shells go 
over him in both directions. He looks 
well and is somewhat stouter than he 
was when he came here! And how he 
can speak French!” 

In a recent letter Major Merillat 
speaks of the bombardment of Paris by 
the long range freak gun. He says he 
has never seen any hits by these guns 
or seen anyone else who is interested 
enough in the matter to inquire where 
the hits have been. He speaks of fre- 
quent aeroplane raids, but in this, as in 
the case of the long range guns, he has 
never been near where bombs have been 
dropped and he has yet to see the raid 
in which interest enough was taken to 
break up a whist game, which is the 
evening pastime of army officers. 

In relating an experience at the front 
the major said: “The other day we 
had the extreme pleasure of visiting 
right up at the front. We slept in an 
evacuated town, just after the English 
left it. We were in front of the big 
guns and among the light ones in a sec- 
tor the boche was showing some inter- 
est in, and you know when they really 


























VETERINARY CORPS MISCELLANY 


get interested in a place they usually 
leave a trace of their inquisitiveness. 
Well, to tell the truth, Campbell, I was 
scared, but nevertheless slept ten hours 
without waking, being tired after a hard 
day’s work. Several times the noise 
was a little disturbing, but never enough 
to make a sleepy man do more than 
ttirn over and cuss the thing making the 
disturbance. You know every one who 
enlists itches to come to France and 
after landing wants to walk right up to 
the firing line. It is, of course, a good 
spirit and I guess will in the end win 
the war, but I am guessing that after 
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hearing just one blast of a real ‘Jack 
Johnson’ exploding, all the noncombat- 
ants at least will be glad to go back to 
the service of the rear perfectly con- 
tented. That’s at least the way it has 
worked on me, and I want to keep be- 
lieving that I am just like the average. 
I am getting more and more convinced 
that all white men are heroes. They 
just don’t give a darn about the chances 
they are taking, and our boys although 
too few to make a big showing, are pull- 
ing off all kinds of surprising stunts. It 
is this spirit that will win the war. All 


the new fangled instruments of torture 




















1. Capt. W. W. Webb and Lieuts. McFall, L. I. Lucry, N. W. Rabin, Geo. Handley and Rolla Montgomery, 


Camp Wheeler Remount Depot, Macon, Ga. 2. 


ence R. Farmer formerly of Keokuk, Ia., now with the 303rd Remount Squadron in France. 3. 
Gwinmer, Division Veterinarian, Camp McArthur, Waco, Texas and Lieuts.. Saml, R. 
Morris at Camp Hancock Remount Depot, Hancock, Ga. 4. 
Pay day. 
D. Modlin, of Cambridge City, Ind., now stationed at Atlanta, Ga. 


spector at Camp Wheeler, Macon, Ga. _ 5. 
our remount depots. 6. Lieut. E. 





Lieut. Griffin of Camp Jackson Remount and Lieut. Clar- 


Capt. Chas. L. 
Polder and Jos. 

Lieut. F. M. Lee, of Grinnell, Ia., meat in- 
The man -with the money for “our bovs” at one of 
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developed in this war in the end will 
yield to the actual courage of the MAN, 
and in this connection I am sure it will 
be shown that warfare today is just like 
that of the ante-gunpowder days when 
they’ fought with stones, arrows and 
clubs. In the case of the boche I guess 
we will just have to go right in and club 
them into listening to reason. It will 
probably cost us some men, but we will 
do just what Grant did when we get 
here in sufficient force.” 

Mr. G. G. Florine, secretary of the 
American Veterinary Publishing Co. 
and a member of our editorial staff, 
writes interestingly of his experiences 
in France, where he has been since 
December 18 last in the signal corps. 
Mr. Florine is known personally to 
hundreds of our readers through having 
reported recent meetings of the A. V. M. 
A. and a number of state veterinary 
meetings. The accompanying cut shows 
the first page of the “Stars and 
Stripes,” the official publication of the 
American Expeditionary Forces, a most 
interesting number of which Mr. Flor- 
ine sends us. 

At the time Mr, Florine volunteered 
in the regular army (he was beyond 
draft age), none but veterinarians were 
accepted in the veterinary corps. Since, 
provisions have been made for an en- 
listed personnel and he has been doing 
everything possible to get into the vet- 
erinary corps, but to date has been un- 
successful. Of his present location and 
duties, he says: 

“We soldiers here in the S. O. S. 
(Services of Supply) are now permit- 
ted to give the names of the towns 
where we are located. So if you have 
been wondering just how far I am from 
the front you will be able to judge for 
yourself when I tell you that I am in 
Tours. Perhaps you visited this city 
when you were here in 1914. Its prin- 
cipal distinction, I suppose, is its his- 
tory. Here one of the decisive battles 
of the world was fought when Charles 
Martel repelled the Saracens some time 
back in the Middle Ages or thereabouts. 
If the place then looked anything like 
it does now, I don’t see that it could 
have been very difficult to repel any- 
body from it—in fact, I wonder how 


anyone could have been attracted to it. 
Joan of Arc also traversed these streets 
with her army on her way to raise the 
siege of Orleans. Then it was for a 
while the capital of France in 1871 
when the Germans held Paris. It is 
in the midst of the region known as 
the Garden of France, and they gres- 
all kinds of fruits and vegetables here. 
I was surprised to find that figs will 
flourish in this climate. There seems 
to be a fig tree in every back yard. I 
understand the winters never get very 
cold. The spring thas certainly been 
rainy and damp enough, but now for 
about a week we have had the most 
beautiful weather imaginable—warm, 
calm, bright sunshiny days becoming 
just a trifle hot along in the afternoon. 
We feel the heat somewhat because we 
still wear our winter clothes. If Bren- 
ner were motoring in this country he 
wouldn’t have any trouble in getting 
around because the roads are ideal, at 
least in this section. There are a num- 
ber of old chateaux around here that 
have considerable history, but I haven’t 
as yet had much of an opportunity to 
do any exploring. This is the stamping 
ground of Alexander Dumas, the nov- 
elist, and also Rabelais, the ancient sage 
and writer of stories that cannot be 
read aloud in mixed company. 

“The main occupations of the inhab- 
itants seem to be drinking wine at the 
cafés and selling souvenirs to the Amer- 
ican soldiers. Many shops have signs 
in the windows ‘English Spoken,’ and I 
have noticed one place in particular that 
outrivals the others by displaying the 
slogan ‘Real English Spoken.’ Whether 
the shopkeepers or the customers do the 
speaking, I don’t know, because my op- 
portunities for mercantile investigation 
being limited by a soldier’s salary, have 
not been very extensive. The principal 
thoroughfare here, the Rue Nationale, 
presents a crowded appearance at times, 
but any town could do that if they put 
all the people on one street. If T have 
to stay here until the war is over I am 
in danger of falling into the same cate- 
gory as W. J. Bryan in the Spanish- 
American conflict, who was said to have 
sone foward the war and not fo it. But 
at any rate I will be. permitted to wear 
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Front page (reduced) of a recent issue of the official newspaper of the American Expeditionary Force. 
If the circulation of this paper is increasing as rapidly as the number of American soldiers in France it 
will become the envy of all other publications. 
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the gold chevron for foreign service. 
The wearing of that insignia was at first 
limited to those in the advance section, 
but it has lately been changed so as to 
include all soldiers and officers in for- 
eign service. So Major Merillat won’t 
have anything on me there. The only 
decorations that I can’t get here are 
wound chevrons and the ‘distinguished 
service’ cross. 

“T have been promoted to the grade 
of sergeant, which means a substantial 
increase in pay, my month’s labor now 
bringing in about $51.20. The prospects 
for transferring to the Veterinary Corps 
are not getting any brighter. If TI did 
get a transfer I would, of course, be 
reduced to the grade of ‘buck’ private 
and have to commence all over again 
in the Veterinary Corps, but I didn’t 
join the army for the purpose of ob- 
taining glory or large pay. If I had 
simply been looking out for myself I 
should, of course, have kept out of the 
army. My impression was that my 
services might be of some slight use 
to our country, but it doesn’t seem as 
if the country is very anxious to use 
them to judge by the way T have to sit 
around doing nothing from 8 a. m. to 6 
p. m. every day. I would much rather 
be a ‘buck’ private and have something 
to occupy my attention. 

“Yet, perhans idleness is to be classi- 
fied among the horrors of war, and 
constitutes one of the trials through 
which a patriot must pass. But in that 
event if it lasts long enough so as per- 
manently to deprive me of my desire 
to work, I think it ought to be possible 
for me to collect my insurance at the 
end of the war on the ground of total 
disability. A man who loses his desire 
to work is certainly in a more helpless 
condition than one who loses his eyes 
or both arms and legs, because men 
without limbs and without eyes have 
been known to support themselves by 
their own efforts. but men minus the 
desire to work have never succeeded 
in living unaided. Thus, if I am com- 
nelled to persist in loafing to the extent 
that it paralyzes the working center of 
my brain, not only should I be entitled 
to collect insurance for disability, but 
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also to wear a wound chevron. Of 
course, inability to work may be held 
to be a curable disease the remedy 
mostly in vogue being prayer and fast- 
ing especially fasting but from obser- 
vation made among hoboes that have 
drifted across my horizon from time 
to time, I am inclined to believe that 
this malady may become a chronic and 
incurable one. In that case, it consti- 
tutes a definite pathological condition, 
although the seat of the affliction being 
purely psychological would elude even 
the diagnostic skill of the author of 
‘Lameness of the Horse.’ It is to be 
hoped, however, that I may escape from 
such a fate, for although it is noble 
to suffer for one’s country, yet I should 
prefer to be wounded in a manner that 
could be easily understood by relatives 
and friends.” 


. First Lieutenant A. A. Leibold, Veter- 
inary Corps National Army, formerly 
of the research department of the Ab- 
bott Laboratories and translator of 
“Epizootics and Their Control,” is now 
in France. He has been ordered to 
Veterinary Hospital No. 6, of which 
Major Geo. B. McKillip is at the head, 
to take charge of a clinical laboratory 
that is being organized there. 

Major John Blattenberg, V. C. N. A., 
is in France on the staff of the Divis- 
ion Surgeon. He is billeted in the home 
of an old French couple, and the Major 
says the atmosphere is all churned up 
by the gymnastics they make in trying 
to understand one another. The Major 
performed a successful surgical opera- 
tion upon a dog belonging to the gov- 
ernor of the district, and as a result is 
moving in high society. 

Lieut. Ashe Lockhart, V. C. N. A.. 
of Kansas City, has been ordered to re- 
port to Camp Oglethorpe, Georgia. 

In the absence of Major John Blatten- 


‘ berg, chairman of the committee for the 


relief of veterinarians and their families 
of the allied countries, Dr. R. B. Rice 
of Lima, Ohio, will look after Major 
Blattenberg’s part of this work. 

Captain Ora P. Davis, V. C. N. A., 
now in France, is Division Veterinarian, 
Hdars., 35th Division, A. E. F. 
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RECENT APPOINTMENTS, PROMO- 
TIONS AND ASSIGNMENTS 
Majors 
Capt. W. Fraser ioaaatit to be a major. 
Major Robert Van Agnew has proceeded 
overseas, as Division Veterinarian of the 19th 

Division. 
Captains 

Capt. A. G. Fraser has been assigned to 
Camp Logan; Capt. L. R. Trompeter to 
Auxiliary’ Depot No. 305. Capt. F. Gal- 
loway, to Camp Hancock, in remount depot. 
Capt. J. M. Courtright, to Camp Lee, in 
remount depot. 

1st Lts. C. B. Dunphy, H. Marsh and E. 
M. Curley promoted to be captains. 

Capt. H. S. Eakins to Camp Funston. 

The following have been recommended for 
captaincies: 1st Lts. J. V. Lacroix, C. M. 
Haring, W. E. Muldoon and J. W. Claris. 

First Lieutenants 

1st Lt. Elmer B. Parker, Newton, IIl., to 
313th Cavalry, Del Rio, Texas. 

ist Lt. E. Kropf to Camp Jackson. 

1st Lt. V. E. Pruden to Camp Hancock. 

To Camp Lee, Petersburg, Va.: J. H. John- 
son, Eldora, Ill.; C. W. Finch, New Albany, 
Ky.; A. V. Janderwoa, Fowler, Mich.; J. H. 
Bower, Elgin, Ia.; G. E. Jorgensen, Clermont, 
Ia.; T. K. Toothaker, Three Forks, Mont. 
1st Lt. A. Saperstein to Camp Lewis. 
ist Lt. L. A. Mosher to Camp Dix. 
1st Lt. R. E. Elson to Camp Upton. 
ist Lt. A. D. Kammer to Chicago. 


| BOOK REVIEWS | 





BALLADS OF THE REGIMENT 


By Major Gerald E. Griffin, U. S. A. 
Published by George U. Harvey Publish- 
ing Co., Inc., New York City. 
Price $1.00. 

Twenty years’ experience in the army 
in Cuba, the Mexican border, the far 
West and the Philippines, together with 
travel in various lands and climes, has 
afforded a rich fund of material which 
Major Griffin, now senior instructor in 
the veterinary training school at Camp 
Lee, has dexterously woven into a group 
of poems, well named “The Ballads of 
the Regiment.” 

Bearing a strong military “tang,” these 
poems, remarkable for their spontaneity, 
give a rare insight into the intimate 
everyday happenings of soldiering, glimp- 
ses of incidents of heroism, touching 
scenes with the dying, rollicking rhymes 
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of camp life, they are withal full of life 
and “pep,” and one gathers a thrill and 
gets into the full army “swing” when he 
bursts into song with: 

“On with the birdle, the snaffle and bit, 

Up with the saddle and strap on the kit, 


Mount and away, we are ready and fit, 
Just as fit as a cavalry man. 


CHorus. 


“Trot out! Trot out! On the road you'll 


find us, 
Hands down, head up, body swinging free. 
Up hill, down dale, forty miles behind us, 
That’s the way we travel in the cavalry.” 


Major: Griffin’s ever-ready wit is no- 
where more apparent than in the fol- 
lowing poem, the reading of which is 
guaranteed to put a normal man in a good 
humor: for the rest of the day: 


“Spitty” Wainwright’s Kick 

“One noon time, just as mess call went, the 
‘old man’ getting gay, 

Came poking round the kitchen in a nosey 
kind of way, 

Asked what we had for dinner, if the ‘chow 
was good and hot; 

He lifted up the cover. of every kettle and 
pot. 


“He tasted the ‘murphys,’ of the pork and 
of the beans, 

Then drank a cup of coffee and got stuck 
upon the greens, 

He strolled around the dining room inspect- 
ing bread and pie, 

But when he asked for ‘grub’ complaints—I 
swan! I thought I’d die. 


“Up rose ‘Spitty’ Wainwright and ‘Sis-sis-sis- 
sir’ said he, 

Then all the ‘fellers’ rested and some mur- 
mured ‘Hully Gee!’ 

The crowd looked round at ‘Spitty’ with a 
most inquiring air; 

Said he: ‘The outside of my pork is all full 
of short, stiff hair,’ 


“ae 


Just issue unto Wainwright,’ said the ‘olé 
man’ to O’Rourke, 

‘A razor and a shaving brush to shave his 
piece of pork.’ 

Then ‘Spitty’ said, ‘I thank you, sir,’ as 
straight-faced as the Pope, 

And asked him if he’d issue, too, a piece of 

shaving soap. 


“We couldn’t stop the laughing, but the ‘old 
man’ didn’t stay, 

He grinned a military grin and marched him- 
self away; 

When laugh and roar had simmered down, 
said ‘Spitty’ then to me, 


(Continued on page 369) 
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Can the Coronary Band Regenerate After 


Resection? Yes 


By VETERINAIRE JOS. HAMOIR, Attache of the Central Veterinary Infirmary 
of Belgium 


Translated by a Veterinarian with the A. E. F., France 


TRANSLATOR’S NOTE:—The “question of the hour’ in European veter- 
inary journals is the new, original, and daring operation of Fleuret of the French 
Army Veterinary Service, who, unconscious of the impending criticisms the re- 
port of his experiments would arouse, records in the Recueil de médicin vétérin- 
aire the heedless extirpation of the coronary band from heel to toe in 700 quittors 
with entirely satisfactory results and without the calamitous sequels such a bold 
departure would, naturally enough, be expected to yield in view of the well estab- 
lished traditions about the preciousness of every vestige of this organ in the res- 
titution of the sacrificed zone of hoof. 

The operation itself needs but little description. It consists simply of abla- 
tion of the whole lateral cartilage after unceremoniously uncovering it by remov- 
ing the necessary amount of hoof, coronary band and superimposed skin as a 
single piece. The operation is done with the usual, but not extraordinary, re- 
gard for surgical cleanliness and is followed by the dogmatic treatment of 
wounds that must heal by granulations. The results are astonishing, it is said, 
astonishing particularly in the remarkable regenerative aptitude the genetic tis- 
sues of the hoof are found to possess. The wound cicatrizes, the old coronary 
band is promptly restored, and the parietal wall issuing therefrom is smooth, reg- 
ular, and as thick, if not thicker, than its predecessor, and all this with a satisfy- 
ing rapidity. 

The number of cases attest to all this and the additional reports from other 
sources seem to add to the favorable evidence, but in spite of this, the wisdom of 
the procedure is still doubted by many, and many, evidently without having taken 
the trouble to make confirmatory experiments, have unmerctfully condemned the 
method. The following is a translation of the report of an experiment appearing 
in the Revue générale de médicin vétérinaire, Feb., 1918. It is selected for the 
readers of the Journal for the reason that it not only shows the amount of inter- 
est the innovation has excited among the veterinarians in the military and civil 
service of Europe but also that even in the face of the favorable termination of 
the experiment the translator is as skeptical as ever and decides to continue to 
array himself with those opposing the operation. 

Personally I am still noncommittal and shall retain this attitude until our own 
group of experiments are ready to submit. We have already started three 
groups of patients, each with a separate operation and when sufficient time has 














translated article is as follows: 


in the July number of the Recueil 

de médicin vétérinaire, veterinarian 
Fleuret describes a new procedure for 
the ablation of the lateral cartilage for 
quittor. The feature of the article is 
that it explodes a surgical tradition as 
respectable as it is ancient. The invent- 
or stops at nothing to freely expose the 
diseased cartilage, not even at the cor- 
onary band. Heretofore all methods 
aimed to pass around the coronary band 
in one way or another and in every case 
to respect it in its totality and its con- 
tinuity. The new technic fearlessly 
surmounts this obstacle. All the struc- 
tures, as much inside as outside of the 
hoof, that cover the cartilage are cir- 
cumscribed by two curved incisions and 
excised. The skin, the perioplic ring, 
the coronary band, and the podophylous 
tissue enter into the constitution of the 
territory removed. The reflections of 
the critic as well as the valuation of Prof. 
Sendrail’ in a very recent article on 
quittor published in the Revué gave 
without doubt a pallid glance to the vio- 
lent criticism and probably also to the 
movement of incredulity raised at an 
operation, the character of which, one 
may say, is so manifestly revolutionary. 
For my part, I do not hesitate to say 
that I was at first skegitical, and although 
there may be need to furnish more evi- 
dence, the following experiment is a 
demonstration of the danger of announc- 
ing criticisms a priori. Tf I continue to 
think that Fleuret has regarded his num- 
erous cases with excessive optimism, or 
if the term “cured” is not too strictly 
defined, at present, let me hasten to say 
that I am entirely convinced that the re- 
section of a part of the coronary band 
is practicable without harmful results 
either to its subsequent integrity or to 
its keratogenetic function. It is this 
broad question of pathological physiology 
from the standpoint of practicability 
that I propose to discuss in this article. 
The problem can be stated as follows: 
Can the clean ablation of a part of the 
coronary band be followed by regenera- 
tion of the excised part and with full 


B a brief military article appearing 


1Sendrail: Sur l’operation du javart, Dec. 15, 1917. 
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elapsed to make proper deductions the report will appear im these columns. The 


functional restitution? In other words, 
what becomes of the coronary band and 
the wall of the hoof following a resection 
according to the description of Fleuret? 

In my deduction I have given due re- 
gard to the results of the experiment. 
My learned confrére, Colonel Gerard, 
chief veterinarian of the Belgian Army, 
who always gives close attention to all 
problems bearing on the progress of our 
profession with loyalty and _ earnest- 
ness has furnished me with all desirable 
facilities. 

Experiment: Saddle horse, ten years 
old, under training as an unbroken 
mount. 

Anesthesia: Cocaine. Hemostasia: 
ligature on the forearm. The region hav- 
ing been shaved and disinfected a large 
curved groove is made from the inter- 
ior part of the cartilage to the heel. 
Then two incisions, the shape of a melon 
slice are made, with the long axis cor- 
responding to the upper border of the 
wall. The part thus circumscribed is 
then picked up with a tenaculum and ex- 
cised. The bottom of the wound is oc- 
cupied with the loosely arranged con- 
nective tissue that covers the cartilage. 
Through this wound it is readily seen 
that the dissection of the cartilage would 
be an easy matter. Painting with tinc- 
ture of iodine, gauze, bandage, etc., 
completes the experimental operation. 

Observations: .The animal does not 
become lame and there is little suppur- 
ation. The wound granulates regularly 
but cicatrizes slowly. In six weeks its 
first dimensions, 3.6x1 in., are reduced 
to 2.4x.5 in. cm. The two borders of the 
wound are progressively and sensibly 
approaching each other with the same 
speed toward the long axis of the gran- 
ulated zone. There is nothing note- 
worthy about the upper lip of the wound. 
On the lower lip there 1s appearing a 
border of primitive, whitened horn along 
the upper margin of the glassy horn re- 
sulting from thinning the wall. This 
line of new horn, in perfect continuity 
with the old horn, has been enlarging 
constantly until it has reached a level 
higher than that of the beveled border 
that was made in the old hoof. The 
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new horn at first compressible with the 
fingers, thickens rapidly from above 
downward. At this time (three months 
after operation) the two borders of the 
wound, the upper cutaneous and the low- 
er horn, are perfectly approximated. At 
this time the situation is as follows: 

The cicatrization is complete. There 
exists an evenly curved linear cicatrix 
toward the middle part of the quarter in 
contact with the bevel mentioned above. 
A layer of epidermic scales establishes a 
union between the skin and this edge. 
The circular parietal groove has descend- 
ed half way down the wall. The arrow 
of the arc is 1 in. long and it extends 
1 in. downward from the coronary 
skin. The new horn is in perfect con- 
tinuity with the old wall and is not 
cracked. The new periople is continu- 
ous with the epidermis and level with 
the cutaneous cicatrix. 

The examination of the hoof and 
fleshy foot are described separately: 
( Postmortem) 

1. The thickness of the wall is nor- 
mal if not a little more than normal. At 
the internal surface the wall inspection 
discloses nothing of importance. On close 
examination it is noticed that the coro- 
nary groove is larger and deeper at the 
point operated upon. With the magni- 
fying glass it is noticed that the perfor- 
ations for the villi of the coronary band 
are. much more regularly distributed, of 
a finer caliber, and more uniform in the 
region of the heel than those farther 
forward along the groove toward the toe, 
where some are larger and some smaller 
than normal and irregularly distributed. 
A more regular distribution is noticéd in 
- the zone nearest the laminae. 

2. The keratogenous membrane. The 
podophylous tissue is normal. It is nor- 
mal also in the intermediate zone be- 
tween the laminae and the coronet, that 
is, the inferior coronary zone. The cor- 
onary band, prominently enlarged in the 
operated region, has a maximum one- 
third above the normal dimensions. In 
front and behind the part operated upon 
the villi are long and evenly conical, 
while those of the new coronary band 
are short and flattened at the base. The 
irregularity of the villi is greatest in the 
zone nearest the surface. and they dis- 


appear entirely in the cutaneous cicatrix. 
In the region of the operation and par- 
ticularly in the upper half of the cor- 
onary band the tissues are of a deeper 
red than normal. The upper border of 
the perioplic coronet ends abruptly in 
contact with the regenerated coronary 
band. 

As has previously been noted a per- 
fect continuity seems to exist between 
the normal periople and the epiderm of 
the new formation that covers the cica- 
trix, and the irregular surface of the 
perioplic epiderm remains adherent to 
the coronary skin of the elonglated piece. 

What conclusions can be drawn from 
this experiment? As regards the coro- 
net, its regeneration is complete if not 
perfect. Of the vast loss of substance, 
skin, coronary band, periople, and hoof, 
there is no trace except an even cicatrix 
regularly paved with epidermis. The 
restoration of the skin is perfect. The 
restoration of the coronary band seems 
satisfactory anatomically and_ leaves 
nothing to be desired from the function- 
al point of view. 

As regards the hoof, its keratogenesis 
is not suspended by the cutidurectomy. 
It grows without arrest. The parietal 
horn and the perioplic varnish in the 
region of the operation retain the same 
characteristics as in the other regions of 
the wall. The operation does not ma- 
terially affect the wall as regards its 
quality or its thickness. When the prog- 
ress of the growth has removed all trace 
of the groove no evidence of the oper- 
ation will remain, except a slight bulg- 
ing of horn and an inconspicuous flat- 
tening of the cutigeral groove. The lat- 
ter, although only perceptible at the 
autopsy, must be mentioned. In fine, 
the integrity of the hoof is not material- 
ly affected following cutidurectomy prac- 
ticed under conditions described above. 


Mechanism of Regeneration 

What is the mechanism of regenera- 
tion? It does not differ from that of 
clean wounds that cicatrize by granula- 
tion. The borders of the wound pro- 
liferate during the reaction of the 
connective elements from granulations 
that fill up the cavity in the interval. 
As regards the skin the healing is of the 
ordinary sort that is unnecessary to de- 
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scribe. With the coronary band the pro- 
cess should be identical as the physiologic 
constitution of its dermis and the deep 
layer of the skin is the same. The func- 
tional specialization as regards kerato- 
genesis gives this part of the integument 
its peculiar physiognomy. If there is 
produced on the new coronary band 
dermo-epidermic villi similar to those of 
the old one and if it is noticed to active- 
ly keratinize the cells of the outer layers 
of the epidermis it should occasion no 
surprise. This is nothing more than 
hyperplasia of an organ and there can 
be no doubt of its occurrence when one 
remembers other experimental facts. 
Large parts of the kidneys, liver, and 
spleen will regenerate in animals. Mu- 
tilated organs often reproduce their nor- 
mal type. As Rogers says in his “Intro- 
duction to the Study of Medicine”, “The 
director of the plan that presided over 
the development of being did not forget 
to assure its restoration and return to 
its primitive state.” 

The keratogenic specialization of the 
neoderm is foreseen by those who make 
clinical observations. It is but the nat- 
ural result. Not only is it normal for 
the subungual integument to produce 
horn but the extra-ungual epiderm also 
shows its functional specialization in the 
regions of the foot and often some dis- 
tance from it. Keloid with horny sur- 
faces at the coronet and pastern and 
horn hernia of the coronary skin are seen 


every day in clinics. Finally,the tissue , 


formed at the level of the laminae is no 
different from that which is seen every 
day in accidental wounds and surgical 
operations at other parts of the sub- 
ungual integument, i.e., the velvety tis- 
sue, the same as is seen after the exporta- 
tion of considerable portions of this 
tissue necessitated in such procedures as 
the Andre operation (resection of the 
plantor aponeurosis for street nail), in 
which complete restoration of the sub- 
ungual integuments occurs and which is 
attested by the perfect rebuilding of the 
new formation. 

The observations following the exner- 
iment above described, instead of show- 
ing a slowing of the elaboration of horn 
in the traumatized region, exhibited a 
keritogenetic hyperactivity. The border 
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of the bevel is overlapped by the horn 
in the zone operated upon and is elevat- 
ed above the other regions of the hoof, 
for the following reasons: (1). The 
secretion of hoof is more active in this 
zone; and (2) the new horn in contin- 
uity with the old and joined to it has 
been prevented in following its down- 
ward movement and in consequence 
overlaps it, 

An unleveling of the specimen is al- 
ways produced when from any cause 
whatever the coronary band becomes 
overactive in its generative function. 
For example, horses affected with 
osteitis of the heels exhibit functional 
activity of the coronary band in the pos- 
terior part of the quarters. My teacher 
and friend, Professor Lienaux, in an 
article appearing several years ago drew 
attention to this deformation of hoof 
and described its mechanism perfectly. 
But whatever the explanation the facts 
are there, the coronary band is no excep- 
tion to the rule; it is capable of regener- 
ation anatomically and physiologically. 

But a group of clinical facts which I 
cannot ignore seem to intrude themselves 
to controvert this proposition, i. e., the 
facts furnished by horses gravely at- 
tacked with cutaneous quittors, bad trau- 
matism, or gangrenous conditions that 
destroy the continuity of the coronary 
band and which in consequence are al- 
most fatal and followed by cicatrices, 
sclerosis, suspension of the secretion of 
parietal horn, and finally with the hoof 
blemish that Delperier has calied cuti- 
dural seam. 

Other examples are furnished by 
horses operated upon for cartilaginous 
quittor in which the coronary band is 
divided by one or two incisions to un- 
cover the cartilage. When the coronary 
band does not heal by primary union the 
sequel is either cutidural seam or false 
quarter. These facts are so numerous 
and well known that the idea of in- 
tangibility of the coronary band is so 
dogmatic that it explains the commotion 
raised in the veterinary world by the an- 
nouncement of the work of Fleuret.. In 
the article cited above, Professor Sen- 
drail severely opposes all methods of 
operating that touch the continuity of 
the coronary band because the re- 
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union by primary intention is always un- 
certain and because one must always 
fear a weakening of the parietal horn 
below the part sectioned.” I expressed 
a similar opinion a year ago in my 
“Etude critique sur le traitment de la 
necrose du fibro-cartilage lateral.” And 
further, Sendrail with still more force 
affirms in the name of histology and ex- 
periments that it is illusionary to depend 
upon integral restitution of the coronary 
band removed, and that the false hoof 
following such intervention is a make- 
shift. 

How reconcile the numerous facts de- 
scribed by Fleuret and the results of my 
experiment on the one side and these 
clinical observations on the other? A 
careful consideration of the latter will 
show that there is nothing unreconcil- 
able between the two. The contradic- 
tion is quite apparent. There is no com- 
parison between a contused wound or 
One more or less gangrenous and exten- 
sive and a loss of the same substance 
taken parallel from the superior border 
of the wall and treated in accordance 
with modern surgical rules. This experi- 
mental case and those operated upon by 
Fleuret are not questions of reunion 
without suppuration, still less primary 
union. The healing is necessarily by 
granulation, and suppuration more or 
less abundant is fatal. In the experi- 
mental wound of our case there was no 
deep cavity and no deep infected tissue 
in the region and the conditions were 
most favorable to a regular and ranid 
progress of the phenomenon of the 
process of reparation. The edges of the 
wound not being loosened and inflamed 
to just the desirable degree glided to- 
ward each other over the subcutaneous 
connective tissue. When approxima- 
tion is reached and the cicatrix is inter- 
nosed it retracts and the epidermis com- 
ing from the surroundings re-covers it. 


Reparation Without Complications 


In the cases operated upon for quit- 
tor the conditions were already very dif- 
ferent and otherwise suppurating. 
There is a veritable dead subcutaneous 
space. In spite of that the number of 
successes shown in Fleuret’s work in- 


dicates that reparation can evolve with- 
out complications, but in order to assure 
this result it is essential that suppura- 
tion should not install itself permanently. 
In this event, the prospects would be as 
gloomy as in the clinical circumstances 
above announced which terminate in- 
variably in imperfect repair with sub- 
stitution of sclerotic for the normal tis- 
sue of the coronary band over a more or 
less extensive territory. 

What about these conjectures? The 
lips of the cutaneous wound surround a 
suppurating cavity ; the suppuration pre- 
vents sclerosis of the deep and dermic 
granulations exactly like an old fistula. 
The consequence of induration of the 
granulations is an inversion of the lips 
of the wounds, rendering their approxi- 
mation - impossible. 

In the bad regions of the skin the de- 
velopment of an umbilicated cicatrix is 
of little importance, but in the coronary 
band it signifies forfeiture of the local 
functioning of the organ. Again, the 
depth of this vicious cicatrix remains 
a knob of sclerotic tissue in which ves- 
sels are rare and the structure of which 
the microscope would certainly show to 
be quite different from normal dermis. 
At this point the coronary band is as 
large as the matrix of a finger-nail. 
The only horn upon which one could de- 
pend would be a horn of substitution, 
secreted by the subungual integument of 
the inferior coronary zone or by the sen- 
sitive laminae themselves. Following 
the case, especially the sclerosis of. the 
coronary band, a seam of the hoof would 
persist right up to the coronary depres- 
sion, or the laminae, improvised generat- 
ors of the horn for the benefit of the 
process would produce an uneven repair 
of the wall. It is this kind of repair that 
usually follows serious cutaneous quit- 
tors and grave hoof afflictions and which 
renders such accidents so serious. 

In surgical operations the same harm- 
ful results may occur, and as nothing 
has changed these possibilities, I firmly 
reject all technic that does not fully re- 
spect the coronary band, without except- 
ing one so original and daring as that 
of Fleuret. 
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Department of Live Stock Poisonimg 


By L. H. PAMMEL, Ph. D., Ames, Iowa 
Professor of Botany, Iowa State College 





Analysis of Ragweed Pollen 


pharmaceutical and chemical establishments, 

that they have established research labora- 
tories in connection with their work. I have 
before me a most excellent paper* by Dr. 
Frederick W. Heyl of the Upjohn Company 
on the analysis of ragweed pollen. The 
author gives a good resumé of the previous 
chemical work by Dunbar, Kamman, Planta, 
Kresling, Schultze, Czapek and Stift. 

Pollen of various plants have been found 
to contain sucrose, starch, dextrin, triolein, 
tripalmitin, myricyl alcohol, cerotic acid, 
xanthin, guanin and lecithins. The toxic 
pollen contains enzymes, especially of a pro- 
teolytic nature, proteose, diastase, oxydase 
and lipase have been found in toxic pollens. 

Dr. Heyl states as follows: 

“As is well known, the protein precipi- 
tated from saline extract by the addition of 
alcohol is the basis for the several vaccines 
now extensively used in actively immunizing 
against hay fever. Its activity may be grad- 
ed by the power it has to set up a local ir- 
ritation of the eye, thus producing in a way 
an experimental hay fever. It is also gen- 
erally considered that this toxic property of 
pollens resides entirely in the proteins thus 
prepared, or perhaps with a toxin that is as- 
sociated with the protein precipitated by 
alcohol.” 

The following summary is taken from Dr. 
Heyl’s paper: 

(1) “Ragweed pollen has the following 
composition: Alcohol soluble, 42.9%; mois- 
ture, 5. 3.3%; crude fiber, 12.2%; pentosans, 
7.3%; ash, 5.4%; dextrin, 2.1%; protein, 
24.4%. Of the protein, about 7.5% could not 
be extracted, while 6.75% was extracted 
with dilute alkali, and only about 5% with 
10% salt solution. The albumin and globulin 
fraction is therefore quite small. The ana- 
lytical figures indicate the presence of pro- 
teoses. The nitrogen in the alcoholic ex- 
tract (1.08%) is probably a base, and the 
nitrogen in the saline extract after alcohol 
had precipitated the proteins (1.9%) prob- 
ably contains this base, and also some 
proteose. 

“The alcohol extract (42.9%) contains fat, 
10.8%; lecithin, 0.75%; ether soluble but not 


|: is highly creditable to the American 





*Jour. Am. Chem. Soc., 39:1470-1476. 


legroin soluble, 1.75%; sucrose, 0.4%; glu- 
cose, 1.6%; resin, 17.4%; and a nitrogenous 
base- 

(2) “A characteristic ophthalmic test 
could be obtained in the case of two aver- 
age hay fever subjects with quantities of 
ragweed pollen protein amounting to 0.0:I 
to 0.0:5g.” 





Sheep Poisoned by Western Golden-rod 


Dr. Stephen Lockett in a paper on sheep 
poisoned by Western Golden-Rod (Solidago 
Speciosa)* brings considerable evidence, and 
I think the first hand information based on 
experimental data to prove that golden-rod 
is poisonous. The golden-rods are abundant 
in all parts of northern United States. Few 
cases of poisoning are reported. In Iowa, 
Minnesota, North and South Dakota, for in- 
stance, one of the large golden-rods 
(Solidago rigida) is common in some parts 
of Iowa which has never been plowed. I 
have observed for years that cattle do not 
relish the golden-rod. It is generally as- 
sociated with forage plants. Dr. Lockett 
states : “The sheep personally exam- 
ined manifested profuse nasal discharge (a 
not uncommon condition), pronounced 
emaciation, great physical weakness -(prob- 
ably of neurasthenic origin) and profound 
mental dullness.” 

“The quality of the hay fed seemed above 
suspicion, for it was obtained, the owner 
stated, as in former years, from clean 
meadow land. I learned from him that the 
sheep when first affected were very excited; 
that they would gallop off in their frenzy 
with high action of the front limbs, then 
jump into the air, stagger and fall in con- 
vulsions. When these fits subsided, the 
animals would pass into a more or less 
comatose condition and die, or recovering, 
would lie around in a weakened state, or, if 
able to Walk, would do so in an aimless 
manner. 

He draws the following conclusions: 

(1) It would appear from this_ in- 
complete and brief study of three field 
instances that western golden-rod (Solidago 
spectabilis) is a plant possessing definite 
nerve-poisoning properties, both in its nat- 
ural green condition and when cured in hay. 





*Jour. Am, Vet. Med. Assn,. 51:214-222. 
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(2) The symptoms produced may be acute 
(maniacal), sub-acute (producing slight 
cerebral stimulation and increased normal 
reflexes) or chronic (resulting generally in 
mental depression, ataxia and palsy). This 
appears to depend upon the amount of the 
plant digested in a given period of time. 

(3) 500 grains eaten in eight hours pro- 
duced within 23 hours a severe type of 
poisoning in a 6-7 months’ lamb. 

(4) Chloral hydrate in proper dosage 
would seem indicated as an antidote. The 
administration of 45 grains per rectum fol- 
lowed in 20 minutes by 90 grains per os was 
excessive in the case of the experimental 
lamb of 6-7 months’ of age. This animal 
remained too long under the effect of the 
drug and the after stupor produced, would 
in field practice militate against the chances 
of recovery under herd conditions. 

(5) Strychnin sulphate or general cere- 
bral and motor stimulants, although not 
tested by me in any of the cases cited, would 
seem strongly indicated in cases affected 
chronically or in the stage of weakness and 
palsy. 

It might be well, in this connection, to re- 
fer to some previous publications on golden- 
rod poisoning.. In my Manual of Poisonous 
Plants, p. 774, I refer to two species, 
Solidago canadensis and S. rigida and at 
some length give Mr. J. L. Scott’s account 
of a disease in horses near Hayward and 
Eau Claire, Wisconsin. 

Dr. Scott described the symptoms as fol- 
lows: 

The animal appears dull, ears drooped, 
temperature elevated, ranging from 103 
degrees to 107 degrees Fahrenheit, dur- 
ing the entire course of the disease. The 
visible mucous membranes are pallid. On 
the mucous membranes of the vulva small 
petechial spots are seen. Occasionally the 
legs swell and edematous enlargements ap- 
pear under the abdomen. The appetite re- 
mains fairly good during the entire course 
of the disease. Emaciation takes place rap- 
idly as the disease advances. Loss of co- 
ordination with staggering gait. Death 
takes place in from two weeks to two 
months from the onset. 

Post-mortem: On cutting open the body 
the blood appears to be completely disin- 
tegrated, resembling ordinary blood serum. 
Intestines bloodless, with numerous petech- 
ial spots on the mucous membrane. Spleen 
enlarged, weighing from six to ten pounds. 
No structural changes appear to the naked 
eye. The lungs and kidneys apparently nor- 
mal. The brain and spinal cord were not 
examined. 





Poisonous Darnel 


Mr. Henry Kaster, of Clear Lake, Iowa, 
sends me the following communication: 
“Please find enclosed sample of grass. I 
would like to know the name of it and its 
value for food. I raised one and a half 
bushels on three rods of ground.” 
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Poison darnel is an annual with smooth 
stout stem from two to three feet high, head 
six to twelve inches long. It resembles the 
European rye grass. Various opinions have 
at different times been expressed in regard 
to the poisonous effect of darnel. It is 
written in the Bible: “But while men slept, 
his enemies came and sowed tares among 
the wheat.” The reference here is un- 
doubtedly, to what is known as poison 
darnel, which since time immemorial has oc- 
curred with wheat. 

The poisonous property is said to reside 
in a narcotic principle, lolion, a dirty white, 
amorphous, bitter substance yielding sugar 
and volatile acids, which, according to 
Hackel, “cause eruptions, trembling and 
confusion of sight in man and flesh-eating 
animals, and very strongly in rabbits, but 
not affecting swine, horned cattle and 
ducks.” Dr. Taylor in his work on poisons 
makes the statement that the seeds, whether 
in powder or in decoctions, have a local ac- 
tion on the alimentary canal and a remote 
action on the brain and nervous system. 
In furthering his statement, Dr. Taylor 
quotes Dr. Kingsley, in which he says: 
“Several families, including about thirty 
persons, suffered severely from the effects 
of bread containing the flour of darnel seed. 
These persons had staggered about as if in- 
toxicated. It is claimed by some. investi- 
gators, however, that this plant is not 
poisonous.” When mixed with flour and 
water the dough is foamy and narcotic in its 
action. There has been found in the seed 
of the plant betwen the aleurone layer and 
the hyaline portion of the grain or nucleus 
fungus hyhae. It is thought that the toxic 
action of. the lolium is due to these par- 
ticular fungus hyphae. 


Professor Freeman states as follows: 
“The probabilities of relationship with the 
ergot of L. temulentum are very interesting. 
The frequency of occurrence of ergots of 
lolium in England is ‘strangely coincident 
with that of the fungus in the grain, e. g., 
most abundant in L. temulentum, less so in 
L. perenne and exceedingly rare in L. ital- 
icum,” 

It seems that while the seed of this plant 
may not be strongly poisonous, it should be 
regarded as suspicious. 


The Two-Grooved Milk Vetch 
Poisonous 

O. A. Beath and E. H. Lehnert* find that 
this vetch hitherto not recognized as a 
poisonous plant, must now be considered as 

such. Professor Beath states as follows: 
“As a consequence it is safe to conclude 
that certain conditions undoubtedly prevail 
which cause it to be extremely variable in 
its toxicity. Moisture unquestionably in- 
fluences the activity of the toxic principle, 
inasmuch as it is readily soluble in water. 
Certain stockmen have used this vetch for 


*Bull. Wyo. Agr. Exp. Sta. 112:59-67. 
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forage purposes without any apparent ill ef- 
fects, thereby illustrating the small degree 
of danger when the plant is well dried.” 

This vetch is common in the Rocky 
Mountain region and on the plains. 

Conclusions—1. The data so far obtained 
indicate that a definite active poison is 
present. 

2. Inno case did a rabbit live when given 
freshly prepared extracts. 

3. Although an old ewe showed no ef- 
fects from a dose of extractive material 
equivalent to fifteen pounds of the green 
plant, yet it is not safe to presume from this 
experiment that the vetch is not poisonous 
to sheep, for (1) only one sheep was tested 
and (2) green plants may produce an effect 
different from that of the extract of the 
dried ones. 

From experiments with various prepara- 
tions from this plant, our observations both 
before and after death have led to a few 
definite conclusions. When sufficient poison 
to cause death is introduced into the system, 
whether through the stomach or intraven- 
ously, it acts quickly, that is, it is quickly 
absorbed, and very soon produces symptoms 
of paralysis, by its action on the nervous 
system; the action of the heart is also in- 
terfered with, and the poison no doubt kills 
by acting on this organ. When the poison 
is administered by the stomach, postmortem 
examination shows that digestion is stopped 
immediately, as invariably this organ re- 
mains full of food, indicating that the poison 
is quickly absorbed from the stomach and 
that the stomach is paralyzed. 





Hay Fever and Its Prevention 

W. Scheppegrell*, in a paper published by the 
United States Public Health Service gives an 
account of hay fever and its prevention. It 
appears from this paper that it was not until 
about 1870 that the relationship of pollen to 
the disease was established. It is the wind 
borne pollen that causes most of the trouble 
though the pollen of goldenrod is injurious 
to some persons, and they are not wind-borne. 
The homely weeds like ragweeds, marsh el- 
der, etc., are most troublesome. The weeds 
most commonly causing the hay fever are as 
follows: common ragweed, Roman worm- 
wood (Ambrosia artemisiaefolia), giant rag- 
weed (Ambrosia trifida), western ragweed 
(Ambrosia psilostachya), false wormwood— 
bastard feverfew (Parthenium hysteropho- 
rus), marsh elder (Iva azyillaris), careless 
weed, thorny amaranth (Amaranthus spino- 
sus), cocklebur (Xanthium canadense), false 
ragweed (Franseria acanthocarpa), yellow 
dock (Rumex crispus). A number of plants 
like Sorghum Halepense, Phalaris canariensis, 
Sporobolus indicus, to which a good many 
others should be added also are responsible 
for the disease. The cause of the reaction 
is a complex process. Where spicules occur 
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on the pollen grains such as the ragweed it 
is almost immediate. The secondary reaction 
is due to the continued mechanical irritation 
and partly to the absorption of the pollen 
protein through the mucous membranes of 
the nostrils. Immunity frequently is only 
apparent. One attack increases the suscepti- 
bility. The author states that the pollen of 
fleabane is so noxious that one application 
of the flower to the nostril may produce an 
attack of hay fever lasting three or four 
days. In regard to treatment the author 
states that immunizing infection of pollen 
extract and of vaccines have been tried. Thus 
far they have not passed the experimental 
stage. The subject of treatment has been dis- 
cussed by Howard Hays”. This author gives 
an account of antiserum treatment.. 

The therapy of the disease is also discussed 
by Karl Koessler in Rorscheimer’s work”. The 
therapy of the disease has also been dis- 
cussed by T. W. Manning”. 

Medalia™ believes that the bacteria found 
in the secretion of the nose and eyes of hay 
fever patients previous to their attacks and 
during their supposedly healthy conditions are 
suggestive of the role played by such bacteria 
and their products. He thinks these organ- 
isms may be responsible for the breaking up 
of the pollen setting free the albumens and 
thus .:: ing pollenosis. He has obtained good 
results in the use of autogenous vaccines. 

H. Wilson™ has had some experience in 
treating hay fever patients with pollen solu- 
tion and calcium chlorid. When the pollen 
solution is used there is a marked decrease 
in susceptibility in a smali percentage of 
cases if the treatment is begun early enough. 
Where solution must, however, be used in 
the case, if not used carefully, serious and 
perhaps fatal results may occur. Calcium 
chlorid in large enough doses are given and 
when treatment starts early enough a large 
number receive a marked benefit. There is 
no danger in the use of calcium chlorid. The 
spring variety of hay fever (due to the pollen 
of gramineous plants) is more amenable to 
treatment than the autumn. 





Alkaloids, Toxins and Antitoxins 

Vladimir I. Palladin (*) in his “Plant 
Physiology,” which has recently been 
translated into. English by Livingston, 
gives a number of interesting state- 
ments on poisonous substances. The 
suggestion is made that these poisons 
may be effective as accelerators of ma- 

1Plant Physiology, by Vladimir I. Pallidin. Au- 
thorized English translation based on the transla- 
tion of the sixth Russian edition and on the seventh 
Russian edition, 1914, by Edward E. Livingston, 


Philadelphia. P. Blakiston’s Son & Co., p. 320, 
f. 173, 1918. 
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terial exchange in the plant. Votchal 
states that the alkaloid solanin is formed 
in various parts of the potato tuber, es- 
pecially during the period of active 
growth. When the tuber is wounded a 
considerable amount of the solanin ac- 
cumulates in the neighborhood of the 
wound. Injury to plant tissues increases 
respiration as well as other metabolic 
processes. Solanin seems to be a stim- 
ulant that increases metabolism in 
wounded regions. The author also gives 


an interesting discussion of toxins pro- 
duced by bacteria and their antitoxins. 
Palladin’s work is an unusually good 
textbook on the subject of plant physi- 
ology, copiously supplied with reports of 
recent work in plant physiology. 


HOW TO PREPARE SPECIMENS 
FOR IDENTIFICATION 


It is often a difficult matter to identify 
supposed poisonous plants, where they 
are picked and placed in a bundle. This 
is especially true when such plants do 
not have the flowers and fruit. In 
sending plants for identification have 
them, as far as possible, with the flowers 
and fruit. In some cases this will be 
impossible ; if you have such a specimen, 
send it in the best possible way. Many 
of the fungi molds on grass, hay and 
grain can be sent just as they are col- 
lected. Moldy fodder and hay should 
be sent in a fresh condition and placed 
securely in a small paper or tin box. 

The first thing to do in preparing a 
specimen for identification is to place 
the specimen between newspapers. Then 
apply a little pressure so that the leaves 
and flowers will be flattened. When 
dry or partly dry, the specimens are 
ready for mailing. In mailing, place 
them between single sheets of a news- 
paper. If there is more than one speci- 
men, give the specimen in each sheet a 
number, noting date of collection, local- 
ity, and the collector. 

The notes on symptoms of poisoning 
can be mailed in a separate envelope. 
Specimens sent by mail can be sent at 
the regular merchandise rate. It is not 
permissible to have any descriptive mat- 
ter with these specimens. However, 
small notes, as “found on low ground, 
etc,,” can accompany the specimen. 

“Let me urge the readers of the Amer- 
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ican Journal of Veterinary Medicine to 
make use of the department of “Pois- 
onous Plants” running in the Journal, 
especially for the identification of plants 
of all descriptions. I shall be glad to 
identify plants of all kinds for the read- 
ers. If the plant is not a poisonous one, 
I shall write you directly. I know that 
many readers of this Journal would like 
such information. 
L. H. PAMMEL. 
Ames, Ia. 


NECROBACILLOSIS AND 
CHOLERA 
(Continued from page 331) 

In all forms of necrebacillosis it is 
essential to segregate the infected ani- 
mals and to disinfect completely, stalls, 
pens, sheds, and feed troughs. Use 5 
per cent phenol to which is added suff- 
cient lime to make the disinfected area 
show conspicuously. Clean up manure 
heaps, fill hog wallows, and burn old 
bedding which might harbor infection. 
Clean, sanitary feed yards are preven- 
tive measures of the greatest economic 
value. 

Hog Cholera and Necrobacillosis 

The ulcerations seen in the viscera of 
hogs dying from hog cholera have been 
attributed to the bacillus suipestifer or 
bacillus of the colityphus group and no 
doubt the superficial necrosis is, but the 
deeper lesions are dependent upon the 
presence of the bacillus necrophorus. 

The caseonecrotic ulcerations, wheth- 
er in the stomach or intestines, show the 
close relations existing, the filterable 
virus of hog cholera or the bacillus sui- 
pestifer having givefi entrance for the 
bacillus necrophorus, which assists in 
producing a type of disease very difficult 
to treat successfully with serum without 
medical assistance. 

Necrobacillosis is a condition which 
will not respond to anti-hog-cholera 
serum. The revaccination of animals 
showing this type of infection is time 
and money wasted as the only successful 
method lies in proper diagnosis, segrega- 
tion, sanitation, and medicinal treatment. 

Practitioners should be very guarded 
in their prognosis when evidence of such 
infection. exists in a herd they are called 
upon to treat with serurh, as a mfxed in- 
fection of this type is most unsatisfac- 
tory to treat. 
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Antepartum Paralysis in Sheep 


PROPOS of the article “Good Care 
Kills Sheep” by Dr. D. F. Luckey 
in your May issue, and the com- 

ments from Drs. J. J. Frey and F. B. 
Hadley in your June issue, I have a new 
angle to offer on the situation. 
It has been my privilege during the 
past winter to visit twelve different out- 
breaks of what may prove to be the 
same condition; at least, in most in- 
stances pregnant ewes were dying at 
about lambing time. In one instance, 
over four hundred were lost out of 
some twently-nine hundred, and in an- 
other some sixty out of a thousand. 
Nervous symptoms were rather com- 
mon, so much so that correspondence 
from the owners resulted in our advis- 
ing to look for grub or gid. 

After visiting the outbreaks, however, 
we were satisfied that neither of these 
parasites was a factor in the disease. 
Ewes died in from a few hours to ten 
days or two weeks, after they were first 
noticed to be sick, in some instances 
lying in a comatose state for many days. 
Most of these ewes were uot, however, 
in a good state of flesh as is indicated 
by Dr. Luckey’s article. Furthermore, 
they did not all carry twin lambs, al- 
though we were told by the owners we 
would find this to be the case. In fact, 
on examination it was found that some 
of them had already lambed, so that the 
term “antepartum” is questionable. In 
still other lots, the young lambs devel- 
oped a similar condition, and in some 
cases the loss from this source was 
considerable. 


The lesions in the more chronic 
cases, if there were any, were not ob- 
servable, and in many instances a ewe 
that had lain in a comatose state for 
seven to ten days showed absoltuely no 
lesion on postmortem examination. In 
cases that died quickly, pneumonia, 
bronchitis, tracheitis, gastritis, particu- 
larly in the fourth stomach, hemorrhag- 
ic lymp-glands and hemorrhages in the 
serous membranes were not uncommon. 
The condition of the liver mentioned by 
Dr. Frey was fairly constant, but we 
looked upon it as being associated with 
pregnancy rather than with this disease. 

From these acute cases, we have been 
able to isolate a gram-negative bipolar 
organism with which we have been able 
to reproduce the condition in lambs and 
yearlings, followed by reisolation of the 
organism. From the chronic cases our 
results have been negative in so far as 
the isolation of any organism was con- 
cerned. 

We believe that conditions of weath- 
er, care, feed, and possibly some other 
circumstances are factors in the dis- 
ease, but we also think that this bipolar 
organism is not to be overlooked. 

We are expecting to present some 
thing more complete on our studies, at 
the next A. V. M. A. meeting, and will 
also embody this work along with some 
studies on lambs in the feed lots in a 
bulletin from this station. 

We, however, felt that in view of the 
papers above mentioned, it was well to 
give some of the results of our investiga- 
tions at this time, so that those who 
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have an opportunity, may make a bac- 
teriological examination of these cases, 
with a view to isolating an organism. 
I. E. Newson, Veterinary Section, 
Colorado Experiment Station. 
Ft. Collins, Colo. 





“HOG LYE” PREVENTS LOSS 
FROM CHOLERA BY KILL- 
ING THE ANIMALS BEFORE 

THEY TAKE CHOLERA 

I was called to see some hogs (about 
twenty) which were very weak and 
weaved when they walked. They had 
temperatures ranging from 105° to 107° 
F. One with a temperature of 108° was 
breathing laboriously and coughing. It 
had pneumonia. The hogs huddled to- 
gether ; were listless and did not care to 
eat. They had been fed on garbage for 
six or eight months. I told the owner 
that the hogs had lye or soda poisoning. 
He claimed that the garbage he fed was 
fresh as he got it every day from a res- 
taurant. I told him I was sure that there 
must be soap powder and cleaning pow- 
ders in it. He wanted to know how the 
one could have taken pneumonia. I told 
him in my opinion it was due to weak- 
ness and to the fact that they all huddled 
together and laid down so much. At my 
request he notified me when the hog died 
and on postmortem examination I found 
the lungs gangrenous; intestines normal, 
and the stomach with pinpoint hemor- 
rhages all around it. 

I advised a change of feed and mineral 
oil but the owner said he could not afford 
to follow my advice. He brought me 
another stomach in a few days in the 
same state as the first one, but still I 
could not convince him that it was due 
to the feed. I went over and looked the 
hogs all over again. He wouldn’t listen 
to my opinion so I told I would let him 
take care of the cases, but that T still 
thought there was soap or lye in the feed. 
He then admitted that he had bought 
some hog lye and used it according to 
directions, one-half can to forty gallons 
of water. He said that after he had it 
mixed some of it splashed on his face 
and burned it. Several of the hogs had 
died prior to this visit, and one sow was 
due to farrow. It was necessary for me 
to assist her. The pigs were all dead. 
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The sow was weak and died the next day. 

Up to the present the owner has lost 
about fourteen hogs, worth about $500. 
Six hogs that ate the garbage but were 
not given any of the lye are well and 
have been right along. The owner called 
to see me today and told me that he was 
satisfied that the lye “did the trick.” 

Mishawaka, Ind. 

H. J. MAGRANE. 





SUGGESTS PLAN TO ASSIST 
GOVERNMENT IN HORSE- 
BUYING 
I am very much interested in the 
article in the April JouRNAL in regard to 
congressional investigations of horse- 
buying. I notice that Lt. Col. M. C. 
Bristol stated to the committee that if 
there were more experienced officers and 
veterinarians available, they could be sent 
through the country to buy horses for 
government use. I am of’ the opinion 
that plenty of experienced veterinarians 
can be found for this sort of work, who 
would gladly give their services to the 

government if called upon. 

With our modern methods of travel, 
a large area could be covered in a day, 
and many good sound horses purchased ; 
whereas, under the present system few 
are brought in in a day’s time. I feel 
keenly that the government should look 
to the large number of veterinarians in 
private practice who could be selected 
for such work. 

If veterinarians were assigned to this 
work, they could purchase the different 
types required by the government from 
the farmer, such as cavalry horses, light 





Cavalry Mount, height 15 hands; weight 850. 
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Left to right: Wheel mule, height 16—2, weight 1200. Pack mule, height 14—2, weight 900. Light artillery, 
height 16—1, weight 1500. 


artillery, heavy artillery, lead and pack 
mules. Another important factor in 
purchasing direct from the farmer is 
that these horses and mules are free 
from shipping, yard, or barn fever, and 
they should be immunized against these 
diseases before being sent to the posts. 
These diseases so commonly known to 
all veterinarians are more or less pre- 
valent in all stockyards, and stock pass- 
ing through these public yards are likely 
to contract the diseases, causing extra 
expense, loss of time and service, and a 
a great many deaths of valuable animals. 

To purchase these horses and mules, 
a quorum of three men would be neces- 
sary: two veterinarians to pass upon the 
various types as to their fitness and 
soundness, the third man to act as clerk 
or paymaster, his duties being to settle 
for all animals purchased and to keep 
account of all other expenses. To fol- 
low out this plan, it would be necessary 
for the government to provide an auto- 
mobile for the three men and such sup- 
plies as they might need to carry with 
them. TI am of the opinion that this 
method of travel would prove much 
cheaper than by rail and better time 
could be made. 

The number of horses bought in a 
given time would necessarily vary. In 
some communities a carload might be 
secured, in others a half a carload, while 
in some counties very few animals would 
be found suitable for government re- 
quirements. 

Some counties have more stock than 
others, and the time consumed would 
depend largely upon the size of the coun- 
ties and the farms. Some counties are 
cut up into small farms of 60 or 80 
acres, while in other counties the farms 


consist of a section of land, hence more 
time would be consumed in getting from 
one farm to the other. 

By arranging to have the farmers of 
a given territory bring their horses and 
mules to a central place to be examined 
at a certain date, much time and expense 
could be saved. 

A quorum of three men in each state, 
working according to some such method 
as indicated could, in my opinion, ac- 
complish great results for the govern- 
ment. 

Jno. W. RILEy. 

Wright City, Mo. 


VALIDITY OF GUARANTEE 
QUESTIONED 

Live stock insurance companies con- 
tend that they are not responsible for 
guarantees on cattle insured and later 
subjected to examination and con- 
demned under the accredited herd sys- 
tem by national and state authorities. 
This will be contested in the courts, 
and it behooves veterinarians giving ex- 
pert testimony to weigh carefully the 
character of their statements and testi- 
m ciu:e it goes on record in the 
courts. 

A contested horse sale was recently 
carried from the lower to the higher 
court after the defendant’s veterinarian 
testified that there was only one pneu- 
monia, the same in animals as in man, 
and this horse died of blood-clot. In 
reply to the question by the prosecuting 
attorney as to how he knew that, the 
veterinarian replied: “By experience.” 
When further questioned by the attorney 
as to what college or textbook was re- 
sponsible for such teaching the veter- 
inarian shook his head and said that 
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he did not go much on veterinary text- 
books, as they were like all law books, 
“written by young men.” Every one 
laughed. I thought of Hemenway’s 
splendid textbook, and felt ashamed. I 
asked the attorney to look up ante and 
post-morten blood-clot before the next 
trial, and the expert testimony will land 
in the hands of a qualified pathologist. 

It has been my experience that live 
stock breeders and dealers frequently 
give written guarantees and then re- 
nounce them and undertake to seek 
cover under custom and pretense that 
guarantees are simply intended as a 
phraseology of the market, and will not 
hold in court. 

Pittsburgh, Pa. JAaMes E. WAUuGH. 


URINARY CALCULUS 
REMOVED 

The illustration shows a urinary cal- 
culus which I removed from the urethra 
of an eight-year old gelding. 

On calling me the owner said he 
thought the horse had colic. On my 
arrival I found the horse straining in an 
_ effort to urinate. On passing the cathe- 
ter an obstruction was met at the isch- 
ial arch. On examination I located a 
calculus an inch below the rectum. I 
pushed it back into the bladder and the 
horse urinated freely. 

I instructed the owner to watch the 





Urinary Calculus, weighing eight ounces, taken from 
orse. 


animal, and as the stone came out to 
push it back in as I had done. It ran 
along for a week, and than it began to 
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come out every day. I was called again 
and suggested an operation. 

I cast the horse and made an incision 
two inches long, directly over the cal- 
culus about an inch and a half below the 
rectum and removed it. I did no sutur- 
ing, as I feared a septic condition would 
ensue if I did. 

I instructed the owner to mop the 
wound three times a day with a strong 
lysol solution and use a healing dusting 
powder. In nineteen days the wound 
was completely healed, and the horse 
made a complete recovery. ; 

The client later informed me that he 
had sold the animal for $195.00. The 
calculus weighed eight ounces and meas- 
ured three inches in length. 

W. P. NEWMAN. 





INTRAMUSCULAR INJECTION 
OF SERUM DEFENDED 


After reading the article on “Subcu- 
taneous Vaccination of Hogs,” in the 
June issue of the Journal, by Dr. C. A. 
Matthew, of Cumberland, Mid., and con- 
sidering it from several angles I de- 
cided to answer it, thinking perhaps our 
friend needed more light on the subject. 
Troubles are liable to come to any of 
us, but I believe Doctor Matthew must 
have had more than his share, and I 
think I can give him some needed as- 
sistance in getting out of his “rut.” I 
do not understand why he should have 
had so much trouble from the intra- 
muscular injection. I adopted this meth- 
od only after having had most unsatis- 
factory results from the subcutaneous 
injection. Serum or virus injected sub- 
cutaneously, is either injected into the 
subcutaneous fat or the superficial mus- 
culature; if the former the material is 
absorbed very slowly or not at all. 

We know that the absorption from fat- 
ty areas is very limited and many times 
serum or virus so infected becomes en- 
capsulated or escapes at the point of in- 
jection, a sequence that is bound to bring 
unsatisfactory results sooner or later. 
This encapsulation or escape is rarely, if 
ever, noticed when using the intramus- 
cular injection. Should the subcutane- 
ous injection be deep enough to strike 
the muscular tissues, the same amount of 


. injury results as with the deep injection. 
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I find the lameness occasioned by the in- 

tramuscular injection is only temporary, 
providing the dose of serum is not too 
large. Again when serum and virus 
have been administered subcutaneously 
absorption of virus may result and the 
serum become encapsulated, resulting in 
the speedy death of the animal, or the 
absorption and encapsulation may have 
been vice versa, thereby giving only tem- 
porary immunity and leaving the ani- 
mals again susceptible in a short time. 
These conditions have been observed 
during my experience with the subcuta- 
neous and intra-muscular injection, and 
after having given both a fair trial and 
finding the intramuscular injection the 
more satisfactory, that will be my meth- 
od of vaccination henceforth. 

I have yet to see hogs die from the 
deep injection, but IT have seen healthy 
animals die following the subcutaneous 
method from the causes enumerated. I 
never have a herd off feed any length 
of time and others will not if the dose 
of serum given is large enough to pro- 
tect properly against the dose of virus. 
I can lay down no hard or fast rules in 
regard to the dose of serum to be given 
as this must be regulated according to 
the condition of the animal. I always 
make sure that I am giving enough, and 
that is usually about one-third more 
than the dose recommended by the serum 
laboratories. 

Post vaccination lameness is a small 
factor in my treated herds. 
This may be prevented easily 
by distributing the serum over 
a larger area. In old hogs I 
often inject in six to eight or 
nine places, injecting the larg- 
est dose in the axillary region. 
I get no dead hogs nor cripples 
and I hold the confidence of 
my clients too, in fact nearly 
all the hogs raised in my ter- 
ritory are immunized by the 
intramuscular injection shortly 
after weaning time. I have 
very little trouble with muscle 


smaller dose and wider distri- 


INTRAMUSCULAR INJECTION OF SERUM 





swelling in the region will result 
several days later; if incised, the necrot- 
is mass can be removed with little dif- 
ficulty as it is usually surrounded by a 
wall of leucocytes. The size of the mass 
varies according to the size of the dose 
of serum that has been injected, and 
having had an opportunity to study a 
number of these cases from the begin- 
ning and finding these conditions pres- 
ent I changed my technic somewhat. 
Since distributing the serum at sev- 
eral points I have not had a single ab- 
scess and I have vaccinated many hogs 
of various weights and ages. The large 
number of feeding hogs shipped into this 
territory last fall and the prevalence of 
cholera at about the same time gave me 
ample opportunity to use several meth- 
ods of vaccination. Microscopical ex- 
aminations have proved to me that, in 
the majority of cases, abscesses are due 
to the above mentioned causes and not to 
infection as has been thought in the past. 
Where hogs are allowed to wallow in 
the mud immediately after the operation 
some of them are almost certain to die 
of septicemia, and I find the location of 
the injection has nothing to do with this 
postoperative sequence when the animals 
are allowed to do this. I have seen hogs 
wallow in mud until only the nose and 
tips of the ears were visible and I know 
no means of preventing infection under 
such conditions. 
Losses in many instances are due to 





2 The veterinary hospital, the office and drug department of 
laceration, and have very few which are shown above, was established by Dr. A. W. Baker, at 

° : rasher Falls, N. Y., in and has been in constant operation 
abscesses since using t he ‘aes that time. Dr. Baker, though 77 years of age, still attends 


to day calls, His son, Dr. G. A. Baker, attends the night calls in 
addition to his day practice. Dr. Frank 


Baker, another son, 


bution. When a large dose of operates a very successful hospital at Gouverneur, N. Y. The 
veterinary profession may well be proud of Dr. Baker and his 
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treating hogs for cholera, when in real- 
ity the infection is of some other nature 
and such losses should not be laid to 
vaccination. IT have been up against 
this myself and such results have made 
me more careful in my diagnosis. Not 
sO many years ago it was said that nine 
times out of ten, if a hog took sick it 
had cholera. I find this to be very mis- 
leading, as hogs are subject to a number 
of diseases, and until practitioners rec- 
ognize this, serious loses will result in 
many herds. 
Hemorrhagic septicemia and swine 
plague have been a very common ail- 
ment among hogs the past year or two, 
to say. nothing of necrobacillosis and 
verminous bronchitis. Vaccination in 
such cases does positive harm. ; 
W. P. BossENBERGER. 
Williams, Ia. 





MANGE IN HORSES 
It seems rather strange that those 
having control of the combating of this 
great scourge among army horses 
should he so slow in recognizing the 
efficiency of the treatment that has 
been so extensively tested out in the 


western United States and Canada. I 
believe that mange can be successfully 
handled by using dipping vats and a 
hot solution (105 to 110°F.) of the 
lime and sulphur dip. If the horses 
are held in the dip from two to three 
minutes and completely submerged at 
least once, and redipped, the mange, 
either psoroptic or sarcoptic, can be 
cured. I do not think sulphur gas will 
prove nearly as effective as the hot 
lime and sulphur solution. 

One of the common errors in deal- 
ing with this and similar diseases is a 
lack of thoroughness. Hand dressing 
gives fairly good temporary results 
that is liable to mislead one who has 
not had prolonged experience in treat- 
ing mange. Another common error is 
to run animals through the vat too 
rapidly. It is so easy to “haze” them 
through fast when once they are start- 
ed. Another cause of failure is allow- 
ing the dip to get cold. Half-way 
measures never give satisfactory re- 
sults in treating mangy animals. 

In the May number of the Veteri- 
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nary Journal, Major Wadley, D. S. O., 
of the British Army Veterinary Corps 
has an excellent article on “The Con- 
trol. of Mange and Other Contagious 
Skin Diseases” that should be carefully 
studied by all veterinarians interested 
in this subject. He says: 

“In January, 1916, we adopted the 
system used in Canada and other Brit- 
ish Colonies, i. e., the complete im- 
mersion of the animal in hot solution 
of calcium sulphide. A specially con- 
structed dipping vat, with a capacity of 
about 3,500 gallons, is filled with cal- 
cium sulphide solution prepared at the 
rate of 2.5 Ib. sulphur, 1 Ib. lime, and 
8 gallons of water, heated by direct 
steam to a temperature of 42.5° C., 
the animal jumping in and passing 
quietly through. These baths are re- 
peated two to three times weekly for 
from three to seven weeks, according 
to the extent of the disease, the pa- 
tient being groomed daily and washed 
once a week. 

“The treatment is beyond question 
effective, even in the most advanced 
cases of sarcoptic mange, the only ob- 
jection being that it is slow. The so- 
lution is non-poisonous, and non-irri- 
tant to the skin, as I have proved on 
several occasions by dipping a horse 
fourteen times in fifteen days.” 

Lime and sulphur solution, properly 
made and used, has given satisfaction 
in the range country, and it is the 
only dip in our experience that has. 

N. S. Mayo. 


Chicago. 





OBESITY IN THE DOG 


It is difficult to determine the point at 
which the fat in the animal body can be 
called excessive, for animals possess it 
in the most varied degrees, still obesity 
is an abnormal increase in the body 
weight due to deposits of adipose (fat) 
in the tissues. The idea that some dog 
owners have, that the dog which is fat is 
necessarily healthy is all wrong, as ex- 
cessive fat is as great a menace to the 
animal (dog or cat) as to the human 
family. And it is even more difficult to 
correct, because it is difficult to get the 
owner to adhere to the rigid system that 
is necessary in the treatment of this 





OBESITY IN THE DOG 


disease. Owners as a rule like to see 
their animals eat, and are “always afraid 
they are not getting enough.” The view 
that obesity and good health are insepar- 
able is a view almost universally held by 
the laity. 

An excess development of adipose 
tissue occurs more frequently in pugs, 
spaniels, toy or lap dogs, and spayed or 
castrated, also in stud dogs. A moder- 
ately fat spayed dog runs a great chance 
of growing up to be such an excessively 
fat animal that its health will be seriously 
impaired, and its life shortened. An ex- 
cess of fat accumulated in the animal 
body produces various discomforts, and 
in addition the normal function of all 
parts is so disturbed or interfered: with 
that the continuance of health is impos- 
sible. 

The predisposing causes of obesity in 
the dog may in some cases be of a 
hereditary character, over-feeding of fat 
forming food, lack of exercise, and 
anemia followed by fatty degeneration, 
but in most instances obesity can be 
traced directly to over-indulgence in 
food, and indolent habits, and it is this 
class of animals that are affected with 
weak hearts, due to fatty infiltration of 


the myocardium and atrophy. 

Fatty infiltration of the heart is a 
physiological condition which occurs in 
a great many cases, after ingesting food 


rich in hydrocarbons. Fat accumulates 
on the surface and in the substance of 
the heart, and has been known to cause 
sudden death of the animal, from pres- 
sure of the accumulation of fat on cer- 
tain blood-vessels. Fat stored in the 
animal body may originate from the fol- 
lowing sources from fat of food, car- 
bohydrates, and protein. There can be 
no doubt that starch, sugar, fat, etc., 
when taken in larger quantities than are 
required to maintain the heat of the 
animal body, are stored as adipose tissue. 
Close confinement, excessive feeding, and 
lack of. exercise are the most important 
factors in causing obesity in the dog. 
While the tendency to obesity is natural 
in some animals, it may be greatly in- 
creased by diet, and also reduced by diet. 
Heat has also a tendency to foster 
obesity. Keeping animals (pet dogs) in 
warm rooms with little fresh air and 
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light has a tendency to produce obesity. 
It may also be derived from nitregenous 
components, and any other causes which 
lessen organic oxidation. 

The heart is the most common location 
of storing fat deposits that in turn lower 
the resistance of the body to disease: 
its action weakened by accumulation of 
fat causes shortness of breath after ex- 
ercise, as well as interfering with the 
functions of the body in general. It is 
worthy of note, also, that a layer of fat 
over the body increases the vascular 
surface very greatly, and in consequence 
gives the heart the extra labor of sup- 
plying a larger number of blood-vessels. 


_ Fat also frequently accumulates in the 


lungs, capsules of the kidneys, ab- 
dominal region, omentum, mesentery, 
beneath the muscles, and especially in the 
subcutaneous tissue, causing the animal 
to be indolent, awkward, to tire very 
easily, and show dyspnea on slight ex- 
ertion. 

The great object of treatment should 
be the gradual reduction of fat, mean- 
while maintaining the power of the heart. 
As stated before, the worst difficulty in 
treating obesity is in persuading the 
owner of the animal to adhere to a rigid 
system. It goes without saying, how- 
ever, that regulation of the ingestion is 
necessary, and should be insisted upon. 
The quantity of food taken, also the 
quantity of fat should be restricted, and 
no sweets allowed. For an hour after 
feeding the animal should have com- 
plete rest, and then exercised according 
to its ability, gradually increasing, but 
not overdoing. Exercise promotes oxi- 
dation and is very necessary and should 
be continued for some time to be effec- 
tive. 

It is especially important that the 
animal be not allowed to take fluid in 
large quantities, but water should be 
given in small portions. Whatever rule 
is adopted the process must be gradual, 
so as to reduce the weight, and to di- 
minish, or remove, fatty accumulations 
in all parts of the body, and herein is the 
secret of success in the treatment. The 
bowels should always be kept in good 
condition and well open. 

The use of thyroid extract is recom- 
mended by some as of especial value in 
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treating obesity. Thyroid extract will 
reduce weight temporarily more cer- 
tainly than any other drug, but the sys- 
tem soon becomes accustomed to it, and 
then the patient is likely to relapse. I 
prefer to change after a time to iodid of 
iron and potassium of iodid, as they 
also hold a prominent position. The 
syrup of iodid of iron is given in doses 
of five to thirty drops, three times daily, 
as I find often when the syrup of iodid 
of iron is given in this way, the patient’s 
health improves, and there is a decline 
in the weight of the animal. Young 
animals under this treatment frequently 
make the most marked progress. But 
remedies which destroy the appetite by 
impairing digestion should be avoided. 

Chromium sulphate is highly recom- 
mended by some, but I have had no ex- 
perience with the drug. But let me re- 
mind you, that in treating obesity we 
must not forget the enfeebled resisting 
powers of some animals. Pilocarpin is 
very often spoken highly of, subcutane- 
ously in one-half gr. doses, but I have 
never seen a case where it did any good, 
and I have seen cases where it has done 
a great deal of harm, and I do not care 
for it, as in most cases there is impair- 
ment of the functions of respiration, and 
is therefore contra-indicated. The fol- 
lowing has given me fairly good results: 


Thyroidin (Merck) .................... gr. % 
REE EPI Ane eee Reese gr. ss 
Powd. ext. nux vomica.............. ger. % 


Misce. et. fiat Caps. No. 1 
Sig. 
One to two such capsules according to 
size of animal three times daily. 
Oscar SCHRECK, V. S. 
New Haven, Conn. 





WINCHESTER RIGHT ON THE 
SOURCE OF HOG CHOLERA 
THIRTY YEARS AGO 


Dr. John F. Winchester of Lawrence, 
Mass., takes serious exceptions in the 
daily press of his city to the regulations 
of the Massachusetts Commissioner of 
Animal Industry which restricts the use 
of anti-hog cholera serum and virus to 
employes of the Bureau of Animal In- 
dustry, thus excluding Dr. Winchester 
and other practitioners of Massachusetts 
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from this profitable part of veterinary 
practice. 

As an interesting side light on the 
controversy, it is brought out that in the 
annual report of the cattle commissioner 
for 1889, Dr. Winchester, who then held 
that office, stated: “Though not so prev- 
alent as in 1886, this disease, (hog 
cholera) is not extinct in the state and 
will not be so long as our swine feeders 
continue to feed the refuse of western 
pork, whether that refuse comes from 
their own kitchens or from the markets 
of our large towns or from the kitchens 
of their boarding houses and hotels.” 

This problem, the spread of hog chol- 
era by feeding uncooked garbage, is the 
principal one in the control of this dis- 
ease, with which Canada live stock sani- 
tary officers have to contend. That Dr. 
Winchester recognized garbage as the 
source of hog cholera in Massachusetts 
thirty years ago is remarkable. 





KINDER TO EAT THAN TO MAL- 
TREAT OLD HORSES 


Reading the articles on the eating of 
horseflesh in the June JourRNAL recalled 
to my mind an occurence of a few years 
ago. The second day after I had turned 
my favorite driving horse out to pasture 
another horse kicked him on the right 
front leg above the knee, causing a com- 
pound fracture which was incurable. 
With the aid of a neighbor, a butcher, 
we put him out of his pain and misery. 
As he was very fat we thought we 
would take a piece of the ham home and 
cook it. My friend and I ate the meat, 
and both agreed that it was better than 
the beefsteak that I brought from the 
butcher shop. The only difference that 
I could see was that the grain of the 
meat was coarser. 

In opposition to the opinions of some 
doctors, I think it more humane to fat- 
ten up these old favorites and sell them 
for meat than to trade them off or sell 
them for next to nothing to some driver 
who will abuse them. 

A well-to-do customer of mine with 
plenty of money had a good faithful 
horse that was past usefulness. I knew 
the horse to be 32 years old. He sold 
the horse for $10. I called him down 
for it and told him he would lose more 











than he gained. The horse was then re- 
sold to a drunkard for $20. The poor 
cld brute got so poor that he fell in the 
road, and I was called to see what I 
could do for him. I asked the man what 
he would take for the horse and when he 
thought the horse would die anyway he 
said $1.00, the price of the hide. (Those 
days hides were cheap.) I gave him 
the dollar and then sent for the former 
owner to come and kill him, but he re- 
fused. I ended the horse’s misery and 
buried him. 

A few months later the former owner 
called me to see a valuable horse which 
was sick. I could do nothing for it and 
it died the next day. When the man 
came in to pay me for my services, I 
told him the Overruling Power had got 
even with the old horse deal. 

I would like to ask Dr. White if it 
is not better to fatten these old horses 
and benefit some one with their meat 
than to sell them to cruel drivers who 
will starve and pound them to death, 
and beat and punish them when they are 
weak with age. 

A. W. BAKER. 
Brasher Falls, N. Y. 





A SELF-APPOINTED INTER- 
PRETER OF THE WORKS 
OF GOD 
I wish to congratulate Dr. Mark 
White on the stand he takes against the 
eating of horses. What kind of a heart 
has a man that will advocate the killing 
of his best faithful friend, for food 
God Almighty did not create the horse 
for the slaughtering pens. Will some 
one tell me what will take a man to hell 
any quicker than advocating the slaugh- 
ter of the faithful old horse. When a 
city, county or state will allow such to 
be practiced within its boundaries T 
think it is time for the election of some 
officers in such territories. I would like 
to look every veterinarian right in the 
eye that advocates the eating of horses 
and tell him just how little he is as a 
man of the veterinary profession, Chris- 
tian or gentleman. Let all these brutes 
go to Greenland and eat dogs and let 
our horses alone. We do not need such 

men as they in America. 
B. E. BAKER. 
Boaz, Ky. 
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POTASSIUM IODID FOR PUR- 
PURA HEMORRHAGICA 

In the treatment of purpura hem- 
orrhagica I have found that Dickerhoff’s 
solution of iodin of potassium stands 
alone, but the dosage he recommends 
is too small. I never under any cir- 
cumstances inject into the trachea less 
than two ounces night and morning, 
and find that in forty-eight hours the 
anasarcia shows marked signs of clear- 
ing up, when I gradually reduce the 
dosage. This with a few injections of 
Marmorek’s (French) polyvalent anti- 
streptococci serum and the usual gen- 
eral systemic treatment has been so 
successful that T have not lést a case 
for many years. I have never had a case 
of tracheitis or gangrene, or even the 
signs of it develop. 

I have just pulled my second case 
of tetanus through with passiflora in- 
carnata. Both finished in good condi- 
tion. My previous cases, which for- 
tunately recovered, finished looking 
like the “evening of the last day.” 

Dents R. BUCKLEY. 

Brisbane Veterinary Hospital. 

Brisbane, Australia. 


LIGHTNING STROKE. 

The effects of being struck by light- 
ning are, aside from instant death, quite 
variable. 

We can only remark upon those effects 
which are of the most frequent occur- 
rence and for which the veterinarian is 
occasionally consulted. 

Lightning stroke not of sufficient in- 
tensity to produce instant death most 
commonly produces one or more of the 
following effects: 1. unconsciousness; 
2, burns; 3, obliteration of one or more 
of the special senses ; 4, muscle paralysis. 

1. Unconsciousness occurs after 
strokes of great intensity, but yet not of 
sufficient violence to produce death. The 
stricken animal may remain prone for as 
short a time as a few minutes, or as long 
as two or three hours. Consciousness 
slowly returns. Stimulants, warmth, 
friction and massage are helpful. 

2. Burns resulting from lightning 
stroke are “cold” burns as a rule. On 
white skin “crows-feet” or branching 
blue-black marks may be seen. These do 
not require treatment. 
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3. Obliteration of one or more of the 
special senses is probably the most com- 
mon by-effect of lightning stroke. Such 
effects are also seen frequently when the 
animals themselves are not struck, but 
have been in a barn or in close proximity 
to an object that was struck. The most 
frequent result is deafness. This is at 
times so marked that the animal cannot 
hear at all, while at other times only 
partial deafness occurs. In every in- 
stance that has come to my attention this 
deafness has been only temporary. It 
passes off without treatment, although 
in some cases several weeks elapse before 
hearing is again normal. Temporary 
blindness, complete or partial at times, 
results from lightning strokes. 

4, Transient paralysis of various 
muscle groups may follow upon a stroke 
of lightning. 

Nearly all of these pathological phe- 
nomena are accounted for by hemor- 
rhages into nerve tissue or end-organs. 
Such hemorrhages can be demonstrated 
in postmortem examinations of animals 
killed by lightning. 

No doubt the severity of the lesions 
produced by less violent strokes depends 
upon the extent of these hemorrhages, 
and upon the rapidity with which such 
hemorrhages are absorbed. For example, 
pin-point hemorrhage would not produce 
such prominent, nor such lasting, symp- 
toms as would result from a hemorrhagic 
area the size of a pin-head. 

Mart R. STEFFEN, V. S., M. D. C. 

Milwaukee, Wisconsin. 





CLINIC OBSERVATIONS 

A 7%00-acre war farm bred fifteen 
young sows to a 350-Ib. coarse-boned 
boar. The sows now average 200 to 
225 pounds each at about farrowing 
time. They have been fed corn, bran, 
and have had access to spring water 
and alfalfa pasture. Three of these 
sows each had a runt pig that came 
first; No. 1 had four dead pigs, and 
lived and nursed the three runt pigs. 
No. 2 had three dead pigs and one dead 
one lodged in the uterus and died an 
hour after my arrival at the farm. No. 
3 was feeling fairly well, and as no pigs 
could be reached in the uterus, I re- 
turned the next morning and gave pit- 
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uitary gland extract hypodermically, 
and removed one pig with instruments 
in a short time and later four others 
after the death of the sow. 

My prognosis on arrival was death 
of about one-third of the sows. I ad- 
vised restricting grain rations and 
changing from alfalfa pasture to a 
sparsely set clover annd new timothy 
pasture in a 70-acre orchard. 

I have had what Dean Cook, of the 
Cincinnati Veterinary College, calls 
100 per cent fatalities in my swine, 
laparotomies in sows, and cryptorchids 
and tremors in castrated hogs; and 
hesitate to perform hysterectolaparotomy 
in swine. James A. WAuUGH. 

Pittsburgh, Pa. 





EXAMINING A DOG 


The examination of a sick dog must 
be made carefuliy, so that a correct 
diagnosis of its condition may be 
reached, as on this the treatment and 
ultimate results largely depend. In 
this preliminary examination the ani- 
mal must be handled gently, but firmly, 
and so secured that it can do no in- 
jury to the veterinarian or to his as- 
sistants. In every case, unless the 
animal is known to be docile, its jaws 
should be secured either by a muzzle 
or by a clove hitch. The non-observ- 
ance of this precaution has led repeat- 
edly to painful injuries, and in several 
instances in the writer’s experience 
has made necessary a visit to the hos- 
pital for the Pasteur treatment. 

The physical condition of the pa- 
tient, and its mental attitude, should 
be noted, and its appetite, diet and the 
condition of the bowels and urinary ap- 
paratus should be inquired into. The 
temperature, the rate and character of 
the pulse and the respiration should 
also be noted. The nose of a well dog 
is moist and cool; in a sick dog it is 
usually hot and dry. The skin, nor- 
mally, is loose and supple, and the 
hair bright and lustrous; in disease, 
on the other hand, the skin becomes 
dry, often hot to the touch, and it may 
be the site of eruptions, and in some 
places be devoid of hair. In wasting 
disease, skin ailments and digestive de- 
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dry, is bristly in appearance, and is 
often brittle or easily pulled from the 
follicles. The condition and color of 
the visible mucous membranes are 
often valuable guides to diagnosis, and 
should always be examined, while the 
character and amount of any discharge 
from the eyes and natural openings of 
the body must on no account be over- 
looked. 

Having made this general examina- 
tion of the patient, a more searching 
and specialized one is next carried out. 
The information obtained by the gen- 
eral examination will determine what 
organ or organs it is necessary to ex- 
amine more closely. 

If the lungs, bronchial tubes or 
pleure are suspected, the special exam- 
ination consists of auscultation and per- 
cussion to determine what abnormali- 
ties, if any, are present. The abdomen 
should be palpated, auscultated to de- 
termine the absence or pressure of peri- 
stalsis, and moderate pressure applied 
over the abdominal walls to discover any 
unusual tenderness or tenseness of the 
walls. The eyes should be carefully 
scrutinized, and the action of the pupils 
noted, to learn whether the dilation is 
equal or unequal. 

The writer cannot urge too strongly 
that throughout the examination all gen- 
tleness and consideration be shown the 
patient, both for humane and ethical 
reasons, and because of the fact that suc- 
cess-in dog practice depends in no mean 
degree upon one’s ability to “get along” 
with the mistress of the dog and win the 
confidence of the pet, both of which are 
impossible if the dog is handled roughly 
during the examination—C. G. Saun- 
ders in “Canine Medicine and Sur- 
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ILLEGAL PRACTITIONERS PUT 
TO ROUT 

The Department of Registration and 
Education of the State of Illinois has 
been doing valuable work recently in 
the investigation and prosecution of ille- 
gal veterinary practitioners. It is work- 
ing in close co-operation with the pros- 
ecuting committee of the Illinois Veter- 
inary Medical Association. Formerly 
these associations were hampered by 
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lack of time, money and men to carry 
on the work to a satisfactory conclusion, 
but a change for the better has come 
about, and now the Department of Reg- 
istration and Education has a number 
of men devoting their entire time to the 
work with the avowed purpose of put- 
ting an end to the illegal practice of vet- 
erinary medicine, all of which will re- 
dound to the credit of the profession 
and be of inestimable value to the live- 
stock industry of the state. 

Among recent cases handled are the 
following : 

Henry Saxby, of Oregon, Ogle 
county, was fined $25.00 and was put 
out of business. 

Al Gordon, of East St. Louis, was ar- 
rested and fined $50.00, and as he was 
unable to pay the fine was consigned to 
jail until the fine and costs were paid. 

Eleven complaints were filed against 
Henry Greeley of Richmond, McHenry 
county. His case will be tried in July. 

Other cases which will come up for 
trial in July are: A. Tyler, of Elgin, 
Ill.; A. W. Frinke, Baldwin, IIl.; J. T. 
Weir, Sparta, Ill.; A. F. Hays, Houston, 
Til., and Henry Seivers, Red Bud, IIl. 





RABIES FROM BITE OF CAMEL 

A keeper in the Zoological Gardens 
in Daibuku, Formaso, was bitten on 
October 28, 1916, in the ankle of the 
right foot. by a camel imported from 
America. Although the wound was 
quite painful it healed in a couple of 
weeks. Some little time thereafter the 
camel died of a disease diagnosed at 
autopsy as pneumonia. On January 9, 
1917, the patient noticed pharyngeal 
spasms on attempting to drink, and the 
other characteristic symptoms of hydro- 
phobia followed. He died on January 
12, in great agony. Negri bodies were 
found in the brain, and the other find- 
ings were unmistakable. There was 
nothing about the camel which indi- 
cated or even suggested rabies, but the 
bars of its cage were so spaced that it 
would have been possible for some rabid 
dog or other animal to enter.—Jour- 
nal Formosa Med. Soc. 


We must all hang together or assured- 
ly we shall hang separately—Franklin. 
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Bacelli’s Phenol Treatment for Tetanus 


ough explanation of Bacelli’s phen- 

ol treatment for tetanus, especially 
the preparation of the solution to be in- 
jected. If water is used it will cause 
sloughing. Is there a way to mix this 
preparation with something to prevent 
abscess formation and sloughing? 


Rep.ty By Dr. QuiTMAN: In reply to 
your inquiry regarding the Bacelli phe- 
nol treatment for tetanus, will say that 
injection with any concentrated solution 
is likely to be followed by sloughing, not 
consistently, but with too frequent oc- 
currence. One concentrated solution 
that gives the least trouble is composed 
of phenol 1 oz., glycerine 2 oz., distilled 
water to make 8 oz. Mix and inject one 
ounce of this every three or four hours. 
The writer, however, when using this 
type of treatment some years ago, which 
he has since discarded, found that in 
order to avoid sloughing, the only way 
was to use one to two drams of phenol 
in distilled or sterile water, sufficient to 
make a two or three per cent solution. 
This was injected subcutaneously three 
or four times daily. 

Tt was presumed by Bacelli when he 
originated the treatment, that a tetanic 
patient became strongly resistant to the 
poisonous effect of phenol or that it 
being utilized as an antitoxin, its toxic- 
ity was overcome by union between the 
tetanus toxin and the phenol. It has 
been demonstrated that as much as 4.5 
ounces of phenol could be injected into 
the tetanic patient without poisonous 
symptoms occurring. Bacelli’s opinion 
regarding the nontoxicity of the drug un- 
der the conditions above mentioned is er- 
roneous, as the writer has demonstrated 
that the same amount of phenol can be 
used in a healthy animal subcutaneously 
and especially in concentrated solutions, 
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without toxicity. The reason for this is 
that the drug coagulates the albumin in 
the tissues in the immediate vicinity of 
its injection, and in that way only a very 
small amount of the drug is really ab- 
sorbed and it is thus taken up by the 
circulation but very slowly. It is also 
my opinion that the beneficial effect of 
the treatment is not due to any chemical 
or destructive action of phenol on. the 
toxin, but that it, like all coal-tar prep- 
arations, acts as a sedative to the ner- 
vous system. 


The unwieldiness of large doses nec- 
essary to prevent abscess formation, or 
the frequency of abscess formation with 
concentrated solutions, caused me to dis- 
continue this treatment many years ago, 
especially after I concluded that the bene- 
fit derived from the treatment was none 
other than a sedative effect. I believe 
you will find the following routine treat- 
ment highly successful in tetanus. 

First, I consider the use of well fitting 
and properly adjusted slings to be a most 
important feature in the treatment. The 
use of a good spinal sedative is the sec- 
ond important feature of the treatment. 
For this purpose I would recommend 
lobelin sulphate given in sufficient doses 
to produce the desired results. In some 
cases it may be necessary to administer 
it every four hours, in other cases every 
eight to twelve hours will suffice. Where 
more prolonged effects, on account of 
the distance of the patient, is necessary, 
I would suggest the use of gelseminin 
hydrochlorid, 1.5 grain, dissolved in a 
dram of water, administered subcutane- 
ously twice in twenty-four hours, or 
twelve hours apart. In regard to the 
diet. I.would recommend, if the animal 
is unable to masticate, oatmeal and lin- 
seed-meal gruel. Should one not be 
able to see his patient more than once 
in twenty-four hours, and if the client 
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cannot be trusted to use a hypodermic 
syringe, I would suggest putting the 
patient on a mixture consisting of two- 
dram doses of fluid extract of physo- 
stigma, two to four dram doses of fluid 
extract of gelsemium and two-dram 
doses of fluid extract of veratrum viride 
and syrup sufficient to make one ounce. 
Such a dose to be administered orally 
if possible, otherwise rectally every four 
hours. If administered by the latter 
method, it would be well to dilute it 
with about one-half pint of warm milk. 

The sine qua non in the successful 
treatment of tetanus is to prevent the 
patient from having convulsions and 
from going down. 


CASE OF NYMPHOMANIA 

I have a case of a cow seven years 
old which is continually in heat. It can- 
not be left out with other cattle, and 
has been in this condition for the past 
four weeks. Is this ovarian trouble? 
Is there a treatment for it?—H. S. B. 
Ind. 

Repty sy J. D. DEVINE: This cow 
is a nymphomaniac and it is highly prob- 
able that she suffers from cystic degen- 
erated ovaries. If the ovaries are cys- 
tic only, these cases are among the most 
satisfactory pathological conditions of 
the generative organs to treat. 

The simple crushing of the cysts and 
the gentle massaging of the ovary or 
ovaries will sometimes cause the animal 
to conceive and her rantankerous be- 
havior to cease at once. Other cases 
require from two to several treatments 
at about weekly intervals. 

I recently treated an extremely val- 
uable pure bred Guernsey cow that had 
acquired manners very much like those 
described in your inquiry. In conjunc- 
tion with her evidence of excessive sex- 
ual excitement she would have periods 
when she would impersonate the bull, 
so to speak; pawing, getting down on 
her knees, and bellowing as if with 
anger. Her left ovary contained mul- 
tiple cysts and was enlarged to about 
the size of a baseball with an ovaritis 
of the right ovary, which was enlarged 
and sclerotic in character. I crushed 
the cysts in the left ovary and massaged 
the right ovary. The left ovary assumed 
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a very fair condition after two treat- 
ments of weekly intervals and her evi- 
dence of constant heat ceased immedi- 
ately but her bellowing and pawing con- 
tinued until the right ovary had become 
softened and approximated normal size. 
A grass diet is of decided advantage 
when such animals are under treatment. 





PROBABLY MILD CASE OF LAM. 
INITIS 


Would you be kind enough to advise 
me as to the treatment of the following 
case? About three months ago I had a 
bay mare 10 vears old, weighing 1,350 
lbs., brought to me with a peculiar con- 
dition of the feet. The soles of all four 
feet, also the frogs, were composed of a 
yellowish brown fungoid substance in 
place of the natural healthy hard horn of 
the sole and the elastic consistency of the 
frog. 

Around the frog in each foot the tis- 
sues had the appearance of granular mus- 
cular tissue, but was of the peculiar fung- 
oid consistency previously mentioned. 
There was no discharge whatever. The 
mare’s feet were so tender she could 
scarcely walk. 

The walls of the feet seemed to be 
quite normal. I have been treating them 
by paring out all the fungoid growths 
and cauterizing them every two weeks, 
putting on a bar shoe with tar and oak- 
um dressing after each treatment. All 
the feet seem to be improving except the 
near front one, which remains extremely 
sensitive and does not seem to be hard- 
ening in the least. 

This is the first case of the kind that 
I have ever seen and I would appreciate 
it if you could give me some suggestions, 
as I want to get the mare in shape for 
work in the spring —J. J. H., Canada. 

RepLy: Your query leads me to think 
the mare has a mild case of “laminitis” 
affecting the sole rather than the walls of 
the feet, and that there was an exudation 
there which separated the horny portions 
from the sensitive portions of the sole. 

The indicated treatment would seem 
to be about what you have been giving. 
Remove all of the sole that has been sep- 
arated from the underlying tissues, and 
carefully remove all of the mealy exuda- 
tion; then if there is a tendency to pro- 
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liferation of tissue, dress with powdered 
lead nitrate, copper sulphate, or a solu- 
tion of zinc sulphate. If, on the other 
hand, the growth of new hoof seems to 
be below normal dress it with oakum and 
pine tar, to which 10 per cent of turpen- 
tine has been added. I should be in- 
clined to give a favorable prognosis not- 
withstanding the length of time it has 
been running. 





NAIL PUNCTURE CAUSING 
EDEMA 


I. was called to see a case of nail 
puncture on the upper part of the neck 
under the mane which had been stand- 
ing for some days, the temperature 
running from 103.5 to 105°. The tis- 
sues were swollen and on mcision a 
serous discharge was noticed. The tis- 
sues under the skin were dark grey in 
color. Our treatment (which I ask 
you to give your opinion of frankly) 
was to incise the skin in a number of 
places giving drainage injections of so- 
dine and peroxide both in the incisions 
and under the skin. The injection of 
peroxide was used under advice from 
a physician who informed us the army 
surgeons were using the same, and we 
took a chance on trying the same. 
Hot packs were applied and I. Q. S. 
elixir given internally, and mixed in- 
jection phylacogen used from the be- 
ginning of the treatment. The appe- 
tite remained normal until the swell- 
ing began to choke the animal. 

We have had three cases of nail 
puncture recently, the other two mak- 
ing a good recovery. Do you think the 
peroxide could have spread the infec- 
tion enough to get beyond control? 

P:& P., is. 

Repty: The case of puncture wound 
of the neck which you describe was I 
think a case of malignant edema, and 
your treatment seems not only the indi- 
cated one but all that could be done. The 
result, however, was just what was to 
have been expected. 

The bacillus of malignant edema be- 
ing an anaerobic organism, the perox- 
ide of hydrogen treatment would of 
course seem a logical one; yet I should 
hesitate to inject peroxide of hydrogen 
into any position in which it had not 
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free exit. The gas formed as it breaks 
down would ultimately tend to push 
serum—and in this case presumably 
carrying infection—further into sound 
tissues. But, after all; there is little 
that can be done for mal'gnant edema. 





STERILITY DUE TO ATONY OF 
GENITAL TRACT 


A question which has bothered me 
quite a bit and I presume it has most 
other breeders, pertains to the so-called 
barren mares, especially the mare with 
the large open womb. It is claimed by 
some authorities that these mares be- 
come pregnant easily, but the womb 
seems to be in such a weakened condi- 
tion that it has not the strength and vi- 
tality to close and retain the service, con- 
sequently they abort in a few days. 

Is there any known drug which will 
act on the womb, causing it to close up 
more as it should? Any information 
along this line will be highly appreciat- 
ed, as the breeding season is close at 
hand. —, Plainville, Ind. 

Repty by Dr. J. F. DE VINE: Re- 
garding the question of the veterinarian 
from Plainville, Ind., this condition, 
which is described as dilated os, or atony 
of the genital tract, has been in my ex- 
perience one of the rather frequent 
causes of sterility in bands of mares 
kept entirely for breeding. When we 
eliminate contagious abortion and its at- 
tendant disasters, diseased uterus, tubes 
and ovaries, from a herd of mares that 
are kept solely for breeding, we must 
then look carefully to the physical cofi- 
dition of the animals that are giving 
trouble about breeding, since it is com- 
mon knowledge that mares regularly 
bred breed more normally than other- 
wise. 

Strangely enough, we have always 
heard a great deal about the mare that 
needed “opening” but little about the 
mare that was too open, so to speak. It 
is one of the rarest things, if such a 
thing does exist at all,-to find a brood 
mare that has not suffered an injury of 
the os or contagious abortion, or cervi- 
citis, with an occluded os at the time of 
éstrum; in fact, the os uteri proper ot 
a mare is so short that it is scarcely 
more than an aperture, and the tissue is 
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so flexible that it can be dilated readily 
at any time. 

I have been practicing for 20 years in 
a community where there are thousands 
of high class brood-mares and I have 
never yet examined one that I felt cer- 
tain the os needed dilating. On the 
other hand a flaccid vagina and uterus 
and a wide open os is one of the rather 
common occurrences among mares that 
fail to breed regularly; it is also a con- 
dition that is often tedious to correct, 
as the treatment consists in correcting 
the physical condition which is usually 
at fault. 

Possibly the animal is badly nourished 
and possibly overworked or she is one 
of the fat broodmares that does nothing 
but run in a paddock or pasture. The 
right balance must be struck to get re- 
sults. In one case tonics and more nu- 
tritious food and more moderate work; 
in the other, less feed and some work. 
In addition to this vaginal and uterine 
douches are of positive value. Tannin, 
alum and sulphate of soda alternated 
in daily douching has given best results 
in my experience. Cold water will tone 
the parts quicker than hot, but should 
not be used unless a veterinarian can 
watch the animal for a short time after- 
ward, as cold douching of the uterus 
will sometimes provoke considerable 
pain and it may be necessary to supple- 
ment the cold douche with a hot one. 


SALINE TREATMENT FOR 
ATROPHY OF THE 
SHOULDER 


I had a case of atrophy in both shoul- 
ders in a seven-year old horse, which I 
had been treating with saline solution 
—one quart boiled water and two table- 
spoonfuls of table salt—used subcutane- 
ously, three syringefuls in each shoulder. 
The morning of the second day after 
treatment, the left shoulder was very 
sore at the joint, and there was con- 
siderable swelling, reaching almost to 
the knee. The solution was injected 
near the top of the withers. Did I use 
too much of the solution? Was the 
swelling caused by using too much of 
the solution? Is there any danger in 
using this treatment for sweeney? It 
was highly recommended in your Jour- 
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NAL in Vol. X, 1915, p. 271 by Dr. F. C. 
R., whoever he may be. Please give me 
your opinion in the matter.—J.W.S., 
Okla. 

Repty: The injection of sterile salt 
solution of the strength mentioned, sub- 
cutaneously, would not be productive of 
harm in cases such as you describe. 

It is possible that some infection may 
have been injected along with the solu- 
tion in this case and that this led to the 
swelling. There is also the possiblity of 
a simultaneous injury wholly unrelated 
to the injection or possibly caused by 
the animal’s rubbing the shoulder, owing 
to the irritation caused by the injection. 

Tt would appear that unless this swell- 
ing be due to an infection of malignant 
edema, it should not prove serious and 
will recover spontaneously or at least 
with the usual treatment for inflamma- 
tions of this sort. 





PERSISTENT TYMPANY OF THE 
RUMEN 


I have a case of a young cow carry- 
ing her first calf, fed all winter on cut 
straw and hay with shorts. Two or more 
weeks ago when the snow had gone off 
the lot, she was let out, and probably 
picked up some old grass. She had an 
acute attack of indigestion in the even- 
ing, was badly bloated and in severe 
pain. 

I tapped her, and used oil and stim- 
ulants. She was improving fairly well 
when, about the fourth day, she calved, 
probably ten days before time. She was 
in great pain after calving, but I over- 
came that and this last week she ate well. 
She ruminates well and milks well. The 
trocar or rather, cannula, is still in the 
rumen, and if it fills and gets plugged 
she bloats and suffers a great deal of 
pain; her ears will lop down, but as soon 
as the cannula is cleaned out she seems 
all right again. 

I have tried nux vomica, anti-acids, 
and bitters, and I am at a loss to know 
why she should bloat in such a manner 
when ruminating regularly. Probably 
you have had similar cases and can give 
me some advice. I have had but one 
other case, a bullock, that had this trou- 
ble before, and he was full of three- 
inch nails. R. J. N., Ont. 
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Repty: The description of this case 
leads me to think that benefits might 
have been derived from the use ot 
barium chlorid and tartar emetic, fifteen 
grain doses of each, repeated after 
twenty-four hours. If the trouble recurs 
the animal might be helped by doses of 
one-third this size, twice daily. 

If this does not remove the trouble, 
I should be inclined to make an explor- 
atory rumenotomy. The operation is 
accompanied by almost no danger, and 
it might be the means of locating and 
removing some indigestible matter that 
cannot “otherwise be removed. 

The barium chlorid and tartar emetic 
treatment for impairment and torpidity 
of the rumen, and of the other stom- 
achs in cattle and sheep is a relatively 
new treatment, or, it might be better to 
say, a treatment that has lately achieved 
considerable popularity ; and at the pres- 
ent time seems to be more highly recom- 
mended than anything else for this con- 
dition. 





ANOREXIA: RESISTS ALL 
TREATMENT 


I have several very troublesome cases 
of pers’stent anorexia. The animals 
seem well but continually lose weight. 
As t'me goes on they take only about one- 
fourth the normal amount of feed. Bit- 
ters, iron, arsenic, sodium cacodylate, 
cathartics, and fasting give no relief. 
Some of the cases are of a few weeks’ 
duration, but one of two years’ standing 
is almost reduced to a skeleton. The fol- 
lowing typical case is described: Mare, 
four years old gave birth to her first 
colt last spring. She seemed, well until 
about a month before foaling, when she 
began to lose flesh. No treatment was 
given. She suckled her colt but contin- 
ued to lose. The colt was weaned but 
th’s gave no relief. Bowel evacuations, 
pulpy; urinary functions normal; tem- 
perature normal; mucous surfaces pale; 
pulse rapid, about 55; borboygmi nor- 
mal; no blood tests available. All kinds 
of feed have been tried. There is no 
sandy land here, hence no opportunity 
for the ingestion of sand, and swamp 
fever has never been recognized in this 
locality. No line of treatment seems of 
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any value, and I am at a loss to know 
what to try next. I would be glad of 
any suggestion as to handling such cases. 
J. W. H., Ind. 

Repty: There is no magic or black 
art that will help under stich conditions. 
There are no appetizers better than those 
you speak of having used. This brings 
the case strictly to one of diagnosis. 
Have you eliminated the possibility of 
its being an intestinal parasitism? Has 
more than one case occurred on the sanje 
farm? Have any affected animals died 
of this or other causes? Is there any 


nervous disturbance such as one might 
expect in forage poisoning? 


WHAT IS THE MAXIMUM PERI- 
OD OF GESTATION IN THE 
COW 


T am trying to register a pure herd 
Guernsey cow, and the American Guern- 
sey Cattle Club refuses to give registra- 
tion paper because the calf was carried a 
few days over ten months. This cow was 
bred June 26, 1913, and calf dropped 
April 25, 1914. Any information you 
may have regarding cows carrying calves 
ten months or more will be very grate- 
fully received. They seem to be of the 
opinion that it is very unusual.—J. B. T., 
Kan. 

Repty: I cannot see why the period 
that the calf was carried (303 days) 
should be any obstacle to registering it. 
A period of gestation in the cow extend- 
ing ten months is not rare and periods 
of eleven months are not unknown. 





THE FIRST DOCTOR. 


The title of “doctor” was invented in 
the twelfth century and conferred for the 
first time upon Inerius of the University 
of Bologna. The first “doctor of medi- 
cine” was Gulielmo Gordenio, who re- 
ceived his degree from the college of 
Aosti, in Italy, in 1220. 


Equal and exact justice to all men, of 
whatever State or persuasion, religious 
or political; peace, commerce, and hon- 
est friendship with all nations—entangl- 
ing alliances with none.—Thomas Jeffer- 
son, 
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BALLADS OF THE REGIMENT 
(Continued from page 343) 
‘J-J-I-I’ll b-b-b-bet you t-t-t-that’s the fif-fif- 
first kick from the men of co-co-com- 

pany ‘B’.” 


Love and admiration for his friend, 
the horse, is evidenced by several poems 
with this noble animal as the central fig- 
ure. That the Major’s main business in 
life at present is to “get the Kaiser’s 
goat” is shown in the chorus: 


“Away! Away! Across the German Rhine, 
Away! Away! We're driving back their 
line. 
Strike, Columbia, for freedom— 
For the banner of her shrine— 
As we press onward to Berlin.” 


Since Major Griffin is, so far as we 
know, the only member of the veterinary 
profession to break into “literachoor” 
by way of verse, it would be a fitting 
recognition if every veternarian in civil 
life would send a copy of these poems 
to a brother “over there.” He could 
spend a dollar to no better purpose than 
to afford a little cheer for our boys “at 
the front,” an important feature in keep- 
ing up the morale of the army. A book 
of these ballads will act as a tonic and 
afford many a pleasant half-hour for 
the soldier or civilian fortunate enough 
to own a copy. 





A Resumen of General Bacteriology 
By Dr. C. Lopez” 

Inspector of hygiene and livestock sanitation for 

the Province of Barcelona, Spain. Published in 


the Modern Veterinary Library Series, edited by 
Dr. Gordon Ordos, 1915. 


Some of our readers are familiar~ 


with that excellent work, “Resumen of 
Special Bacteriology,” in two volumes, 
published some years ago by Drs. Lopez 
and Gordon. The present volume is in 
the same practical concise style and will 
meet the needs of Spanish-speaking stu- 
dents and practical veterinarians. The 
book is divided into three parts: bac- 
teriology, immunity, and bacteriological 
technique, and gives the latest facts and 
theories on these subjects, just what the 
average student or veterinarian wants to 
know. 

We congratulate Dr. Lopez on this 
new work that will add honors to those 
that he has already won in the field of 
veterinary literature. N.S. M. 


Veterinary Postmortem Technic 


By William J. Crocker, B. S. A., V. M. D. 

Professor of Veterinary Pathology, School of Veteri- 

nary Medicine, University of Pennsylvania, Pliila- 

delphia. Pages 233; 142 illustrations. Published 

by J. B. Lippincott Co., Philadelphia. Price, $4.00. 

Since the scientific study of pathology 
without proper postmorten technic is im- 
possible, and since it is more and more 
apparent that a definite system of technic 
is necessary in order to avoid overlook- 
ing some obscure though important dis- 
ease process, and having felt the lack in 
American veterinary literature of a text- 
book on the subject Doctor Crocker has 
written this book in an endeavor to fill 
this gap and provide a working technic 
for those who make postmortem examin- 
ations. Further, it will doubtless en- 
courage the more general performance 
of autoposies, which when properly done 
require much study and actual practice. 

In the belief that photographs are more 
forceful in bringing to the student’s mind 
the reality of the subject, original photo- 
graphs of fresh specimens have been used 
throughout the work in preference to 
line drawings. 


While a short autopsy may be suffici- 
ent to corroborate a positive laboratory 
or clinical diagnosis, in many cases the 
autopsy is held to establish the cause of 
death or the length of time the disease 
process has existed, or its area of dis- 
tribution, and since the information may 
be used in legal proceedings it should 
be exact and-complete in every detail. 
This demands exact knowledge, scien- 
tific and systematic technic and keen 
powers of observation, discrimination 
and interpretation. “Veterinary Post- 
mortem Technic” endeavors to supply 
the information necessary for the carry- 
ing out of such postmortem technic in a 
clear, concise and readable form. 

If practitioners would, whenever pos- 
sible, autopsy every case lost they un- 
doubtedly would soon come to a more 
thorough understanding of the interpre- 
tation of symptoms, and in fine become 
better diagnosticians and _ therapists. 
The advantages of such a procedure are 
many and varied and the instructions 
given by Doctor Crocker should make the 
path easy for one who is desirous of be- 
coming an expert in postmortem technic. 

The work is complete in every parti- 
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cular. Descriptions are given of the 
postmortem instruments used; prepara- 
tion of autopsy room, instruments, dress 
of operator, etc. One chapter deals with 
the preparation of specimens for ship- 
ment to laboratories and the various reg- 
ulations covering such shipments. 

Specifications for an ideal autopsy 
room and accessories make an interest- 
ing chapter. Separate chapters are de- 
voted to the exterior and interior of the 
horse, ruminants, swine, dog, cat, mouse, 
guinea pig, rabbit, fowl and elephant. 
Then follows the technic and description 
of organs and in the last chapter is given 
directions for protocol and report. 

The book is a splendid specimen of 
printorial art. The paper is of the best 
quality ; the type is large and clear, and 
the text is illuminated with 142 illustra- 
tions. We bespeak for it a favorable re- 


ception from members of the profession 
who are anxious to keep abreast of the 
times and who are desirous of strength- 
ening their ability in diagnosis by a thor- 
ough mastery of postmortem technic. 


WORK OF SANITARY ASSOCIA: 
TION RECOGNIZED ABROAD 


The Report of the Twenty-first An- 
nual Meeting of the United States Live 
Stock Sanitary Association, Chicago, 
Dec. 3, 4, 5, 1917, is the report of the 
proceedings of an association formed for 
the study of sanitary science, and the 
spread of information and methods per- 
taining to the control and eradication of 
infectious diseases amongst live stock. 
The meetings are held annually, and 
good educative work is being done, the 
membership of the association compris- 
ing persons engaged in live stock sani- 
tary work for Federal, State, Territorial, 
County or Municipal.Governments, or 
anybody interested in live stock sanita- 
tion. From the list of subjects dealt with 
at this meeting, and the discussions which 
followed, the great value of exchange of 
ideas and opinions between professional 
men and those engaged in the care, man- 
agement and breeding of live stock may 
be estimated. 

Tt was never so necessary to reduce 
in every possible way the animal losses 
from infectious diseases and other pre- 
ventable causes. Meat, milk and leather 
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—animal derivatives and human neces- 
sities—were never so. scarce and val- 
uable. Housing, transport, and hygienic 
questions, all tending to improve and 
save animal life, need missionaries in 
every district and locality. This asso- 
ciation is doing both mission and prop- 
aganda work. 

The subjects dealt with and discussed 
include Bovine Tuberculosis, Plan for 
Branding Accredited Herds, Contagious 
Abortion in Cattle, Necrobacillosis in 
Swine, Hog Cholera Control, Blackleg 
and Its Prevention, Cleansing and Dis- 
infecting of Stock Cars, Proposed Reg: 
ulations for Accredited Herds. Com- 
mittees have investigated some of these 
diseases and the problems connected with 
them, and the publication is a vast mine 
of experience in connection with some 
of these diseases. The difficulties sur- 
rounding their combating and control 
can hardly be understood by those who 
do not take an all-round view of the sub- 
ject, such as is provided in this little 
work. Yet through all the problems and 
obscurity we can see how observant and 
trained men are grappling effectively 
with all obstacles, and working away to 
obtain healthy stock and the blessings of 
good sanitation. Perhaps nothing in the 
report struck us so much as the case 
mentioned by Mr. Tuttle of 50 cows, 
eating and drinking out of a common 
manger, in which testing with tuberculin 
gave 11 per cent of reactors. Six 
months afterwards—after partitions had 
been put between the cows, so that the 
cow in one partition could not get any 
feed or water from a neighboring parti- 
tion—the percentage of reactors was 
only 4. Each cow had an individual 
stall, and was kept there as long as she 
remained on the farm. Any veterina- 
rian who requires this report, and it is 
really well worth reading, may obtain it 
through Dr. Campbell, 9 South Clinton 
Street, Chicago, U. S. A—Veterinary 
Journal. 


A MOTTO SUITED TO THE 
TIMES 
To look up and not down, 
To look forward and not back, 
To look out and not in, and 
To lend a hand. 
—Edward Everett Hale. 








